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Address, 
BY EDWARD SEARING. 





[The following lecture delivered by the 
State Superintendent before audiences of | 
teachers and friends of education in many 
parts of the state, is here printed for the 
first time. Many requests for its publica- 
tion elsewhere have been received, in- 
cluding one from a leading Chicago daily. 
Its author, however, preferred to present 
it in permanent form, at the proper time, 
to the teachers and school officers of the 
state through the pages of the JouRNAL:] 

It is well to review, at times, the prin- 
ciples that underlie our faith in the com- 
monest truths. These truths may be so 
common and familiar to us that we do 
not have for them half the appreciation 
they deserve. As introductory to the 
practical remarks I design to make, there 
isa propriety in a brief consideration 
of the worth of what we call education— 
both to the individual and to the state. 





GROWTH DEPENDENT UPON CONDITIONS. | 
The individual man is born a mere | 
bundle of latent capacities—insignificant 
in actual physical and intellectual strength 
—great only in the possibilities of devel- 
opment. His power is solely the result of | 
growth; and this growth in turn is de- 
pendent upon conditions. If the condi-| 
tions are favorable, what we call a true | 
and noble manhood may result. But this 
growth is not wholly dependent upon e- 


ternal conditions. It is partly governed 
by more mysterious, innate forees—the 
laws of heredity. Of course, these latter 
are beyond our province. It is only of 
external conditions that the schools have 
any control. 

This law of development, of growth— 
dependent upon conditions—is of univer- 


|sal application throughout nature’s or- 


ganic kingdom. It governs the develop- 
ment of a philosopher no more surely 
than the development of an oak. The 
laws of heredity aside, (which, by the 
way, are largely identical with ancestral 
conditions,) and we have here the reason 
why in a forest one oak or pine is larger 
or smaller than another; why oneissym- 
metrical and another crooked; why in a 
herd one ox is larger, or stronger, or 
more beautiful than another; why in a 
nation one man is superior or inferior to 
another physically, or intellectually, or 
morally. 

The degree to which conditions affect 
the individual is astonishing.. A pine 
grown from seed in the open plain 1s clad 
in ample latitude of branches from base 
tosummit. The forest-grown pine, in its 
struggle after air and sunlight, discard- 
ing a lateral growth, shoots up tall and 
slender, fitted by cts conditions “to be 
the mast of some great admiral.” The 
gardener knows the. conditions which 
will give the greatest size and beauty to 
his strawberries or hisapples. The farm- 


er knows under what circumstances his 
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domestic animals attain the highest per- 
fection of size and vigor. 

No more is man independent of his con- 
ditions. Of two children whose inherit- 
ance of brain and brawn are alike, let 
the one be reared amid the physical and 
moral abominations of the filthiest and 


most crowded tenement-house of a great | 


city; let the air he breathes, the food he 
eats, the language he hears, the men and 
women he knows, be vile and corrupting, 
and as certainly as effect must follow 
cause, he will become like those about 
him; he will probably be a curse to him- 
self and to society. Let the other grow 
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jing; the refining infiuence of intelligent 
/and virtuous people; the refining influ- 
| ence of religion, of the fine arts, paint: 
ing, music, ete., the special culture and 
| knowledge imparted by schools; the cul- 
ture supplementing that from reading 
_ books, periodicals, ete. 

SCHOOL CULTURE NOT SUFFICIENT. 

| You will observe that I have placed the 
‘culture and knowledge obtained in 
|schools nearly at the close of the list. 
This is its proper place; for the culture 
of the school ought merely to supplement 
| the previous and the concurrent culture 
obtained in the family. I am a teacher 


up amid surroundings of an opposite | by profession, and by the accident of my 
character. Let him breathe pure air, eat | official position, I represent the school 
wholesome food, hear good language, | interests of the state; but I do not wish, 
know only the refining influence of vir-|as is too often done, to unduly magnify 
tuous and cultured example, and just as; my calling. School culture is not all the 





surely will life be to him a pleasure and 
to society a blessing. 

I have spoken of this law of conditions 
as affecting individuals. You are, per- 
haps, all aware that one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern scientists carries 
its influence vastly further. He would 
make conditions the cause not only of in- 
dividual differences, but of specific differ- 
ences; and the majority of scientific men 
are said to be with Mr. Darwin in this. 
Whether we go as far as this or not, we 
must admit that the influence of his con- 
ditions upon the éndividual is very great. 
Indeed, it is so great that the result does 
often seem like a new creation. It is so 
great that we can hardly over-estimate its 
force. 

PROPER CONDITIONS OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The character of individual develop. 
ment depending so largely, then, on con- 
ditions, it is all important to know what 
are the conditions proper for the best de- 
velopment of a child’s nature. I have 
already alluded to some, but will here 
mention allthe leading ones; and I will 
name them in what may be considered 
the order of their proper sequence :— 
(1) For the body: Abundance of pure air; 
plenty of wholesome, invigorating food; 
sufficient regular exercise; sufficient 
sleep; cleanliness. (2) For the mind: A 
pattern home morality; wise home train- 


| culture a child should have. When the 
‘child isa fortunate dweller in a family 
over which preside in triune unity, Vir- 
‘tue, Intelligence, and Love, his school 
| culture should at best be the poorer part 
| of his whole culture. That education 
| which the schools now give to the mass- 
es of our children, and that which they 
probably always will give, will never be 
sufficient for their need, unless it supple- 
ments a virtuous home training. If all 
| the children of vicious and brutal pa- 
rents in our great cities, coming from 
homes which are but mockeries of the 
name, were to obtain in the schools such 
elementary instructlon as five years 
would give them, they would not thereby 
be transformed into good citizens. There 
is no such power in the mere spelling 
book, the geography, and the arithmetic. 
To say that there is, is to utter an unnec- 
essary and even a dangerous falsehood. 
To say that there is, is to say that there 
need be no parental responsibility—that 
the state can take it all. To say that 
there is, is to lead true educational re- 
form astray. I fully agree with Herbert 
Spencer in this. Over such a class the 
influence of the schools as now estab- 
lished is good. They can to some extent 
counteract the degrading farce of home 
surroundings. They can save for virtu- 
‘ous lives now and then one; but a mirac- 
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ulous transformation of the whole class | his right, society thereby defrauds him. 
by mere primary intellectual culture they |The long years of toil and suffering 
can never accomplish. The idea which | through which the race has attained its 
I here wish to impress, is this: that the} present advancement have been partially 
conditions under which the bundle of| or wholly without significance to him. 
capacities called a “child,” grows up! He lives in the 19th century, indeed, but 
into a vigorous and virtuous and useful | in his dwarfed and undeveloped person- 
manhood are plural—are many. Home | ality he better represents the 4th or the 
influences area portion. Religious in-| 10th. 
fluences are a portion. General society 
a portion 
As professional educators of the young| Itistheprovince of the schools not only 
we are too apt to magnify our calling—to | to impart the arts of reading, writing and 
think that the mere intellectual culture | numbering—essential to the ordinary in- 
and knowledge obtained in the schools | tercourse and business of life—but they 
are all sufficient for the child,—to remove | should and they do go further. They 
from parents and from society a respon-! properly aim to open the doors to this 
sibility that belongs tothem. The truth | wonderful accumulation of knowledge 
is, the teacher’s work is merely concurrent ‘in which the present age is richer than 
with the work of others. If the work of|all preceding ones,—which, I repeat, 
others be in harmony, the teacher is very | 1s the broad basis of our peculiar civili- 
effective. If the teacher’s work is op- ization. History, or what past men 
posed to the work of others, his influence | thought and did, and the principles that 
is much less than is very generally sup-| have governed the progress of human 
posed. civilization; Geology and Astronomy, or 
SPECIAL VALUE OF SCHOOLS. the story of the formation of our earth, 
Having thus briefly indicated the lim- | and its relation to other worlds; Geogra- 
itation of technical teaching, and shown | phy, with its full and accurate delinea- 
the responsibility of parents and of soci- | tion of the world’s surface; Natural His- 
ety, (to which I shall refer again by and | tory, with its descriptions and classifica- 


THE WORLD'S ACCUMULATED KNOWLEDGE. 





by,) let us now consider for a few mo-! tions of the plants and animals on that 


; | 
ments the special value of what the) 


schools afford—or ought to. Even with 
the limitation I have already indicated, 
their legitimate work is as vast as it is 
beneficent. 

To the individual they offer knowledge, 
which our civilization renders indispens- 
able to successful living; and they offer 
training, Which is little less indispens- 
able. To the state, constituted as ours is, 
they offer what is probably the sole guar- 
antee of its stability and permanence. 

Education is to the individual a neces- 
sary condition of successful living. It! 
ought to give him not only power but | 
happiness. Our very civilization is 
based upon knowledge and culture—the | 
slow and precious growth of two thous- 
and years and more. An inheritance of 
this is the birthright of every individual, | 
and if society does not accord him the | 
culture that shall enable him to possess 





surface; Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry, disclosing the wonderful and omni- 
present forces and laws “that pervade 
and animate, as it were, the universe of 
matter,’—these are a few of the names 
applied to that fund of knowledge which 
civilization now owns--knowledge which 
gives to man a power, and a dignity, and, 
I believe, a happiness he never before pos- 
sessed. This knowledge is the inherit- 
ance and blessing of modern society, and 
society, i. ¢., the state, has undertaken to 
perpetuate it asthe common and benefi- 
cent heritage of all its citizens. The 
value of this knowledge, both in itself 


| and in the effort to acquire it, is, to the 


individual, unspeakably great. In ac- 
quiring it he lifts himself up out of 
blindness and comparative savagery, even 
as in accumulating the race has done the 
same thing. He becomes a joint owner 
cf what the years have accumulated. He 
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is not an anachronism; he truly belongs 
to the 19th century in which he lives. 

To have the mind furnished with this 
knowledge, and its faculties strengthened 
and sharpened by its acquisition, is to be 
equipped for a successful and happy life. 
It gives a man self-poise. It frees him 
from the tyranny of superstition. It 
makes him master of himself. It gives 
him, near the beginning of his career, a 
wisdom which he would otherwise hard- 
ly have towards its close. In brief, in a 
world made up as this is, of opposite and 
contradictory elements,—of vice and vir- 
tue, of safety and danger, of truth and 
falsehood—it forewarns and forearms 
him, enabling him to make the most of 
that earthly life which he has here but 
once to live. 

THE STATE AND THE PEOPLE. 

And the offer of this knowledge—this 
culture—the state makes not to a chosen 
and favored few, but to ai/; and she not 
only offers it, but she entreats her chil- 
dren to take it, for her own sake as well 
us for theirs. Here the student of histo- 
ry sees a new and wonderful fact. What 
is here the “State”? Is it I, the king? 
Is it we, the aristocracy? Is it we, the 
free? History informs us that in other 
times and countries the “State” has gen- 
erally been a favored individual, or a fa- 
vored few. It tells us that even in so- 
called republican Athens—in the golden 
age of Pericles—the state was less than 
one-fourth of the people—that more than 
three-fourths were slaves. In the Roman 
republic it was no better. The history of 
modern Europe is mainly a history of 
splendid monarchies, and of ignorant 
and obedient peoples. But far different 
is it with us. Here the people—the 
whole people—are the state; and when I 
say that the state entreats her children to 
accept her freely offered means of knowl- 
edge and culture, I mean that the collect- 
ive wisdom and conscience of the people 
themselves make this entreaty. And 
why? Not now for zndividual good, but 
for the collective good. Where, as with 
us, every Citizen is an equal and co-ordi- 
nate sovereign of the commonwealth, 


there must be general intelligence and | 
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| virtue, or the system is a failure. Mon- 
| archs are carefully educated in youth for 
the responsibility that is to become theirs. 
The necessity for this it is unnecessary to 
discuss; the need is self-evident. So with 
| the citizens of a republic like ours. They 
| must be educated, for they, too, are sov- 
lereigns. They are sources of authority. 
| They are constantly called upon to de- 
|cide questions of state policy. Their 
/ votes must embody intelligent convic- 
| tions, or no government could be worse 
| than such as ours. Better an absolute 
| despotism than an ignorant and vicious 
| mob under the name of “republic.” 
| DANGERS TO THE STATE. 
| The state, then, for her own preserva- 
| tion, here needs intelligent and virtuous cit- 
‘izens; and this need is growing, and will 
| grow yearly more urgent. There are not 
|a few intelligent men on both sides of 
| the Atlantic—men heartily in sympathy 
| with our theory of self government—who 
/nevertheless look upon our national ca- 
| reer thus far as still a mere experiment— 
who indeed think they already see eviden- 
| ces of our surely approaching failure. If 
| we do not share their prophetic fears, we 
may at least be instructed by their obser- 
vations. 

“ Our success thus far,” say they, “has 
been due to the vast and rich areas of un- 
occupied territory upon which the poor 
and the discontented have been able to fall 
back, and out of which they have found 
the means of making a living. This ter- 
ritory is now to be soon entirely occu- 
pied. The best of it is already so. Our 
population is already showing a large 
element of ignorant pauperism in the 
older settled portions of the Union. Our 
great cities already have their dangerous 
class. The hordes of ignorant foreigners 
crowding to our shores cannot be assim- 
ilated. Our surprising growth in popu- 
lation has not been a healthy and « safe 
growth. Ignorance and political and so- 
cial corruption have increased with our 
years. If before the close of the first 
century of our national existence these 
alarming evidences of decay have ap- 
peared, what reasonable prospect have 
we of surviving another century, long 
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before the close of which every acre of 
valuable unoccupied territory will have 
heen appropriated, our population will 
have become as dense as that of the old | 
world, and as distinctly divided into the | 
classes of rich and poor, and our democ- | 
racy have shown itself a rope of sand to 
curb license and preserve social order.” 
Fellow citizens, it is my profound con- 
viction that these ideas deserve the con- | 
sideration of every thoughtful, patriotic | 
American Iam not an alarmist. Iam) 
inclined by nature to take cheerful, hope- | 
ful views of things; but I have read his- 
tory with some care, and am not unac- 
quainted with human nature. I believe 
these views are not wholly devoid of) 
truth. I believe the question of our fu- | 
ture, as a nation, is one not wholly free | 
from grave anxiety. He who has care. | 
fully watched the progress of events du- | 
ring the last ten years, knows that the 
vicious elements in our political and so- | 
cial organization have never been rela- 
tively so strong as during this period. 
Since the war the power of money over | 
men’s minds and consciences has been | 
greater than before. The distinction be- | 
tween the rich and the poor has been | 
more pronounced. Wealth has had a) 
more marked tendency towards aggrega- | 
tion. The rich have grown richer, and | 
the very poor poorer. Temptations to, 
dishonest acquisitions have been strong-. 
er and more frequent, and the moral 
sense of society in general may be said 
to have been somewhat dulled. Lofty 
idea's in politics, in business, and in so- 
cial life have become fewer. Intemper- 


| ly. 
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cess, but in the struggle have been exhib- 
ited some manly qualities. The failure 
of Carolina has been a descent from suc- 
cess already reached, and in the failure 
without a struggle have been exhibited 
only the paltry adroitness of knavish 
greed and the imbecility of ignorant fol- 
And the condition of this prostrate 
state is but little worse than that of some 
of her southern sisters. Their misfor- 
tune is immediately due, and due alone, 
to an ignorant suffrage. 

Of these general facts there can be no 
question. And it certainly behooves ey- 
ery one who loves his country to consider 
whither these things are tending, and 
what remedies can be employed to pre- 
vent the ultimate disaster to which I have 
alluded. 

THE ONLY REMEDY. 

For myself, I see but one. Yet it isa 
potent one, and has my fullest confidence. 
We must improve the conditions under which 
the nation’s children are growing up. We 
must so train them that we shall have nobler 
and wiser and truer men—nobler and wiser 
and stronger women. 

The facilities for education must be 
more generally diffused, must be improv- 
ed in character, and public opinion must 
be led to everywhere prize these facilities 
as the chief means of individual well-be- 
ing, and of national prosperity and per- 
manence. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION. 
I come now to the practical question 
of our necd, as I see it, in this state. We 
in Wisconsin are no worse in our educa- 





ance, with all its long train of crime and ; tional condition than our sister states of 
degradation and suffering, has perhaps | the west, with perhaps a single exception. 
steadily advanced. | But that is all the comfort I can give 
Last, but not least, in a large part of you. We are no better, and our situation 
what nature has made the richest and | is far from satisfactory. 
fairest portion of our territory, is to-day | Let me briefly describe it, beginning at 
seen a spectacle at which intelligence, | the foundation: 
virtue and patriotism weep,—the saddest | DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
lesson of republican failure from popular} The great majority of the children in 
ignorance that is exhibited in human an-; the state attend the common district 
nals. Other republics have falled, but | schools. The great majority of the teach- 
none have fallen so suddenly and igno- | ers in these are young, inexperienced, un- 
miniously as South Carolina. The fail-| trained, and are teaching for merely tem- 
ure of others was a failure to reach suc. | porary purposes. They are almost exclu- 
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sively in the summer, and largely in the 
winter, young girls. The school-houses 


are often inconvenient, ill ventilated, 
unsightly tenements, destitute o attrac. 
tion within and without. Th school 


grounds (No, ground; it can’t possibly be 
plural) is often about one-fourth of an 
acre—destitute of a fence, and rarely or- 
namented even with a stump. In this 
forlorn spot, dedicated to learning, to 


virtue and to good citizenship, assemble | 


the miscellaneous young sovereigns, 
their miscellaneous sisters, and the equal- 
ly miscellaneous books. There are boys 
and girls and books of all ages—from 
three or four years to twenty. The teach- 
er has probably never been seen before, 
or if she (or he) has, it is presumptive 
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jer to illustrate, to provoke reflection, to 
|open glimpses into other new and fair 
fields of knowledge, to kindle a divine 
jambition, there is no time for it. The 
|school is “kept” the usual number of 
‘months, when the pupils disperse to re- 
; assemble the next term or the next year 
|for the same waste of time and energy 
jand public money, and the same little 
gain. 

This is not an overdrawn sketch of 
| hundreds of district schools in this state. 
'ITam not sure it is much overdrawn for 
the majority of them. I assert that the 
entire civilized world may be searched in 
;vain for an anomaly more surprising 
| than this,—for a great and necessary end 
sought by means so empirical, so abor- 





evidence of relationship to a member of | tive, so fearfully and wonderfully inade- 


the school board. There is no attempt at 
gradation of the school. The variety of 
ages and attainments would not allow 
this, even if the variety of text-books per- 
mitted it. Two of the pupils are proba- 
biy candidates for the alphabet. Five 
have partially mastered the first reader. 
A good many are scattered along from 
that to the fifth. Thirteen are in geogra- 
phy, nine of whom have “ gone through” 
the same books from one to seven times 
inas many previous terms. (The only 
confirmation of their statements, howev- 
er, is the appearance of their books,— 
which by the way represent three pub- 
lishing houses.) Seven propose to study 


English grammar, of whom four have | 


“parsed,” two have “analyzed ’—one 
with, and the other without * diagrams,” 
while the seventh has never studied the 
subject before. The’r books are as vari- 
ous as their attainments. Two big boys 
and one big girl wish to study algebra. 
Time, however, will not permit further 
details in this direction. Suffice it that 
these are the outlines of an accurate pic- 
ture, photographed from nature. A wise 
and effective classification of the pupils 
is not attempted. Thirty-seven different 
classes are * heard,” not taught. The rec- 
itations are parrot like. Thought is not 
evoked. The procrustean limits of the 
text-books are the same for all. If there 
were the ability on the part of the teach- 


| quate. Its parallel can perhaps only be 
| found among uncivilized races—possibly 
| in the futile and frivolous mummeries of 
\a “medicine man” over a sick Indian. 
| The latter perhaps gets some benefit from 
jhis “family physician.” And so the 


school boy or girl does certainly get 
some knowledge of reading, writing and 


numbering, from the poorest school. But 
who shall say what harm goes with the 
the little knowledge? Who shall say 
what disgust for knowledge in general 
goes with it? Who shall say what dwarf- 
|ing and deadening of mental faculties 
come from the dull, unnatural, unintelli- 
gent routine of this kind of school life? 
| CONTRASTED WITH MATERIAL PROGRESS. 
| Consider the fact that the schools I des- 
| 

! 

| 





icribe, or at least many of them, are no 
better than they were twenty or fifty years 
ago,—nay, that they perhaps are not so 
good,—are in younger, and _ therefore 
more incompetent hands,—and then re- 
flect that within sight of almost every 
school house, at harvest time, the click 
of the reaper is heard, as it swiftly and 
easily performs the work of many men,— 
and the scream of the locomotive is 
heard, as it rushes to and fro dragging 
the commerce of a nation. Behold the 
contrast! Progress everywhere but in 
the school room! The triumphs of civil- 
ization everywhere but in our children! 

Men will make an annual pilgrimage 





( 
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across the state—to see what?—to learn | er culture than the primary schools give 
what ?—improved methods of caring for, | or can possibly give. A wantvery large 
educating and ennobling their sons and | ly felt all over the state, in the rural dis- 
daughters? No. Improved breeds of tricts, would be supplied by such a school 
swine and cattle. New varieties of pota- | An intelligent Norwegian farmer said to 
toes and squashes. Improved methods/ me not long ago: “I am in great per- 
of cutting grain, raising water, plowing | plexity respecting my children. [ live 
land. Allexcellent things in their way, and | in the country, several miles from a vil- 
worthy of the pilgrimage; but are there lage. The district school which my chil. 
not other things quite as needful? Can dren have attended is, like others about 
aman do anything better for himself and| me, poor. My children soon get the lit- 
better for the state, than to care with his | tle elementary instruction it can give. 
chiefest diligence for the children God! Two or three of them are already past 
has given to his keeping,—to surround | the age when it is of any value to them 
them with such conditions as will insure | I cannot afford to send them away to 
them the fullest development of body | school, and I should hesitate to do so if 
and mind and soul,—to see to it, so far | Icould. Ido not want to sell my farm 
as in him lies, that they embody the vir-| and move into the village. I cannot af- 
tues which shall make their lives both | ford that. What caw I do?’ Tvreplied: 
glad and good—a comfort and a pride to | “ I see but two courses for you. You must 
him, and a glory and blessing to the, | either Jet your children grow up without 
world ? “further culture, or you must instruct them 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. at home.” He said he had thought of 
I have indicated the poor character of | the latter, and had partly determined to 
our common district or primary schools, | do it, but how could he find the time? It 
of which many are as bad as I have des- | was a hard case; and yet it is like thou- 
cribed, and few are as good as they | sands of others. 
should be. | (4) The presence of means for the 
I now indicate another defect in our) gratification of any desire, good or bad, 
system above these schools. There is in| sire. A good High School, 
this state a great lack of secondary | | offering facilities for secondary instruc- 
schools—schools prepared to supplement | tion, and showing by its fruits the value 
the work of the primaries by furnishing | of such instruction, would create a de- 
secondary or academic instruction and | sire for the very thing it could supply. 
training. The need of these schools is| Let it have the qualities of excellence, 
inmy judgment the great need of the| and the brighter boys and girls of the 
state, and of nearly the whole country. | town would gravitate to it as the needle 
If there were in every populous town- ito the pole. It would be truly an attract- 
ship, or for every two or three adjoining | ive centre of enlightenment to the entire 
townships, a High School, to relieve the adjacent neighborhood. 
primaries of work many of them attempt} (5) It would improve the primary 
partially to perform, but which is beyond | schools not only by removing from them 
their legitimate sphere of performance, | the higher work they cannot and ought 
several beneficent results would ensue: | not to attempt to perform, and by making 
(1) A grading of the primary schools | an efficient gradation possible, but it 
would then, with uniformity of text-| would furnish to them a better class of 
books, be a result attainable. A certain | teachers—teachers of higher attainments, 
standard of acquirements would transfer | and broader culture, and more enthusi- 
the older and more advanced pupils to| asm. As surely as water will not rise 
the High School. above its source, so surely will primary 
(2) This school would act as astimu-| school teaching be a poor and cheap 
lus to the pupils of the primary. | work, if the teachers acquire their prepa- 


| 


3) It would furnish means fora high.: ration only in the very schools in which 
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they afterwards teach. 
tion that the state can adopt no means so 
effective for the general improvement of 


this grade of schools as a systematic ef- | 


fort to encourage the multiplication of 
secondary schools. We work at a disad- 


vantage when we make only direct efforts | 


to improve the former. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Some one may ask: 
Normal Schools? Is it not properly their 
exclusive and peculiar provinee to pre- 
pare teachers?” I answer, it és their pe- 
culiar province, and when we have per- 
haps fifty one hundred Normal 
Schools in operation in our state it may 
be their exclusive province,—but not be- 
fore. Four Normal Schools will hardly 
affect directly, to an appreciable degree, 
the schools of the country districts. They 
will directly improve to some extent 
those in their immediate vicinity, but not 
those of the state at large. The gradu- 
ates of the Normal Schools, and others 
who have attended them any length of 
time, cannot be expected to sell their 
skill and acquirements for the wages of 
country teachers. They must have a bet- 
ter market or they will not teach at all. 
Hence the fact that they almost invaria- 
bly gravitate to the cities of the state. 
Here, again, appears the need of second- 
ary schools. These will furnish a proper 
sphere for the skill of Normal graduates. 
Here they will obtain salaries commen- 
surate with the cost of their own train- 
ing, and here they will in turn impart 
their culture and skill to the teachers of 


or 


the country districts. When High Schools | 


in sufficient numbers and of proper char- 
acter to meet the needs of the people are 
established, then, and not until then, will 
these expensive and magnificent Normal 


Schools find their full justification,— | 


then, and not until then, will they cease 
doing a large amount of work which it 
igentirely out of their true province to 
perform. 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION, 

Moreover, the organized 
means for giving superior instruction. 
ifer University is in operation at 
1 of our But what 


state has 


ead o school system, 


It is my convic- | 


“ How about the | 


the | 
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well-considered plan has she for filling 
that University with properly prepared 
students? What is the ladder that leads 
to it from the primary schools? If an 
;ambitious and promising boy or girl in 
the country knows aught of that crown. 
ing feature of our system, it is only in a 
vague sense, as a distant, shadowy glory 
to which he cannot attain—which in no 
way concerns him, or her. To the major- 
| ity of country children itis probably whol- 
|ly unknown. But ifits existence and prov. 
ince were clearly apprehended in every 
‘school district of our state, it would be, 
in most cases, an unattainable height to 
reach, because of no local means of as- 
cent,—i. ¢., no local means of preparation 
for the University. The latter was found. 
ed for the state and is supported for the 
state, but nineteen-twentieths of the state 
are effectually debarred from any privi- 
leges therein. If a High School were 
accessible to the children of nearly every 
township, and if, perhaps, an Academy 
opened its doors wide and free to the chil. 
dren of every county—both a part of the 
| state system—both under strict supervis- 
| ion—both secure against the accidents of 





io 
| fortune to which private schos]s are sub- 
| ject—because both a part of the secure 
| fortune of the state—then we might boast 
‘of something grander than our material 
| resources,—then we might not blush with 
| Shame as we hear Supt. Philbrick of Bos- 
ton declare, after recent personal inspec- 
tion of foreign schools, that even those of 
Massachusetts are inferior to those of 
Austria! Think of it,—Massachusetts 
behind Austria! How then will Wiscon- 
sin compare with Prussia? 

Hadn’t we better cage our “bird of 
freedom” for a generation or two, and 
| put into teachers and school-houses the 
| millions we talk of spending at Phila- 
‘delphia in a grand centennial show? 
'That money would import a good many 
Austrian school-masters and Austrian 

Or, if thought better, it 








school-houses. 


would enable us to send over to Austria 
| or Prussia whole Institutes of teachers, 
‘to find out the secrets of that success in 
one thing for which these old “ effete 
monarchies receive the unqualified praise 


” 




















of such teachers as Horace Mann and 
John Philbrick. : 

One secret, however, I find mentioned 
in an article by Dr. McCosh, in a recent 
number of the new International Review, 
and I herewith present it: “A set of upper 
schools,” says he, “reaching every dis- 
trict of the country, practically open to 
all classes, rich and poor, and under 
highly educated teachers, is the grand ex- 
cellence of the systems of education in 
Prussia, Austria, and Holland, and is the 
crying desideratum in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland aud the United States.”’ 

VALUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

I cannot leave this subject without ex- 
pressing my belief that it is quite as use- 
ful to society—to the state—to have a cer- 
tain portion well educated, as to have all 
possessed of the elements of an education. 
And the larger the proportion of the well 
educated the better for the welfare and 
glory of the state. The secret of the pre- 
eminence of Massachusetts lies not in 
her soil, for it is poor; not in her climate, 
for it is severe; but in the preeminent 
culture of her people more than in any 
other cause. That commonwealth gives 
a higher culture to a larger proportion- 
ate number of her children, than does 
any other state of our Union. 

It is peculiarly fitting and necessary in 
a Republic that education should not 
only be general, but it should be also as 
thorough as possible. 

Superior intelligence and culture pos- 
sessed by a certain portion (and the lar- 
ger that portion the better,) are with us 
an indispensible guarantee of good gov- 
ernment—of the security and progress of 
society. This highly intelligent and cul- 
tured portion must be interpreters, to the 
masses, of much the latter have neither 
the time nor the ability to investigate— 


the truths of History, of religion, of the | 


Natural Sciences, of Political and Social 
Economy, etc. These, I say, are what 
thoroughly cultured men must investi- 
gate, not only for the general convenience 
and happiness, but for the very preserva- 
tion of good government and social order. 

To illustrate: Whence, I ask, is to 
come the wise solution of our currency 
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| and other financial questions, our trans- 
portation questions, the social questions 


|of woman’s suffrage, of pauperism, of 


|crime and its punishment, of commun- 
|ism, etc.? Take away from the country 
| the few thousands of highly cultured and 
\trained leaders and interpreters of the 
| masses, and you take away the elements 
| of our security—you take away what cen- 
turies of human experience have given 
us—you take away the lights and the 
guides that would save the Republic from 
| becoming a wreck or a prey upon the 
first hidden rock or the nearest siren 
jshore. A despotism with popular igno- 
| rance, may lasta thousand years. A Re- 
; public with universal suffrage and uni- 
versal ignorance, will not last a thousand 
days. Add to the universal ignorance 
nothing but a universal primary culture, 
and you scarcelay delay the disaster. Add 
High Schools and Colleges, and all desi- 
rable things become possible and proba- 
ble. Science dissipates superstition. 
History becomes a guide. Literature in 
a hundred forms of books and papers, 
embodies and distributes the discoveries 
and opinions of trained thinkers. Polit- 
ical Economy springs up out of human 
| experience. Legislation ceases to be em- 
pirical, but is based upon recognized 
| principles of social and political philos- 
| ophy. 

| A thousand thoroughly cultured men, 
| working with their brains, give encour- 
} agement and guidance to a million /ess 
cultured men, working chiefly with their 
hands,—a million less cultured, but with 
| sufficient knowledge and training to un- 
| derstand and appreciate the results of the 
others’ work. The thousand are not a 
class—a caste. They work «with and for 
|the million. They are perpetually retu- 
forced from the million. 

Here are the conditions of our stability 
| as a Republic. Woe be to him who seeks 
to impair these conditions—acting in the 
‘blind folly illustrated in the old fable of 
the stomach and the limbs. 

In this matter of the true relation of 
| the state to higher education, I regret to 
observe that erroneous notions are too 
prevalent. I find it held by many that 
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the educational efforts of the state should 
be strictly confined to the mere element- 


ary instruction which all its citizens re- | 


ceive; and that high school and collegi- 
ate or university culture should be left to 
individual effort. It is asserted that the 


many ought not to be taxed for the bene- 
I believe this most devout- | 


fit of a few. 
ly myself; but I also hold with equal 


depth of conviction that the taxation of | 


all for the support of a thoroughly effi- 


cient State University is the taxation of | 


all for the benefit of all, certain- 
ly as taxation for common schools. 
And this is equally true in regard to high 
schools. Higher culture cannot be con- 
fined in its benefits to the man who re- 
ceives it. It is in general a light and 
guide to all who are about him. 


as 


INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS. 


And again, looking at this matter from 
the narrower stand-point of individual 
success, a mere knowledge of the element- 
ary branches of learning does not fit a 
man here for a teacher, or lawyer, or phy- 
sician, or preacher, or legislator, or edit- 
or, more than the same attainments qual- 
ify a man for the same professions in 
other countries. True success in them 
demands thorough culture; unless, in- 
deed, nature has so superbly endowed 
one that by the mere force of his genius 
he absorbs knowledge and wisdom in 
unwonted ways, and appears to need no 
training of the schools. When our chil- 
dren are all Franklins and Greeleys by 
natural conformation, and our potatoes 
and corn yield a hundred fold without 
culture, then we may turn our school 
houses into doctor’s and editor’s offices, 
and our plows into corn shellers—but 
not before. 

My friends, it is time we ceased import- 
ing into this state teachers, and minis- 
ters, and lawyers, and doctors, etc., for 
we ought to have manufactured by this 
time as good an article in one of these 
lines as we can get. Look at the chairs 
in your State University—filled with for- 
eigners—with Massachusetts men, New 
York men, Vermont men. Look at the 


chair at the head of it, recently filled by 
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}another Bay State scholar and author. 
Look at your leading pulpits—nearly all 
occupied by eastern men. How much 
longer shall this thing be? How much 
longer shall we decry the bookish cul- 
ture of the academy and college, and yet 
every time we want a first-class man for 
some important and practical position in 
our commonwealth, go, hat in hand, to 
Massachusetts to make obsieance and en- 
treaty to-some large browed and clear 
eyed man there, sitting within or under 
the shadow of college walls?) How much 
longer shall we be in finding out the 
truth that Wisconsin can grow her own 
brains—equal in quality to those of Mass. 
achusetts, and needing only the proper 
conditions of development to meet all our 
requirements of professional and _politi- 
| cal life? 


I think we shall wake up by and by to 
a sense of both our ability and our need. 
Perhaps the nation will wake up by and 
by, after a few more such humiliating 
spectacles as it witnessed less than two 
years ago even in the halls of the highest 
branch of the national legislature, where 
a German scholar—a mere “theorist,”’—a 
“book man,”—a “visionary,”’—made the 
ablest speech on te very practical ques- 
tion of finance ever delivered in the 
American congress; while some distin- 
| guished and really representative Ameri- 
|can statesmen delivered about the same 
| time the foolishest. The Americans were 
/nota whit behind the German in point 
lof natural ability. Zracning had made 
| the latter superior. No finer illustration 
|of the value of German schools can be 
| found in our country to-day than this in- 
|comparable German (I am sorry to say 
| ex-) senator, who stood matchless and 
| alone, after the fall of his peer, the equal- 
ly splendid representative of Massachu- 
setts scholarship and training. 








But, ladies and geatlemen, I have al- 
ready detained you too long. I will add 
but few words. Let us see to it that our 
|children have those conditions of true 
;and symmetrical and full development 
which the interest we have in them and 
the interest the state has in them demand. 
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TO PARENTS | TO TEACHERS 
[ would say: Your responsibility in this | I would say: Ours is anoble calling. | 
direction is paramount to all others. Give | hold that it outranks every other. fam 


your children the best culture you can, | proud to belong to it, and to greet you as 
both at home and in the schools. Give’ co-workers. The fact that you are here 
them a generous culture. Let not one, if, seeking instruction proves that you be- 
possible, fall short of academic training. | long to the better class of teachers of the 
Do not send them away to obtain it, if, state—that you mean to be intelligent and 
that can be helped. Keep them as Jong | progressive. I hope that while you are 
as possible under home influence. Ifthe teachers you will always be students. 
local schools do notafford proper facili-| Nothing contributes more to success in 
ties, move to obtainthem. Every village , teaching than to have the spirit of a learn. 
or township of even five hundred inhab.| er. It keeps one interested in his work. 
itants is large enough to support a high It prevents evil effects from the routine 
school which shall offer all needed ad-| work we do. It gives added power. The 
vantages. It should be able to prepare | great Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was asked 
students for the freshman class in any de-| why he, who had taught so many years, 
partment of the State University, or in| continued to studyso much. “Because,” 
any college,—or to fit them well for the he replied, “I would rather have my pu- 
business of life. If in such village or| pils drink from a running brook than 
township these advantages are not offer-| from a stagnant pond.’ This was one 
ed, it will hereafter be the nearly inexcu-| great secret of Dr. Arnold's remarkable 
sable fault of the people themselves. | power as a teacher. 
What if to secure them costs twice or | Study not only what you teach, but give 
thrice as much as now? Willit notpay? | ne time to systematic study of something 
How could the money be invested better? | .7,. whatever most interests you—botany 
Indeed, as a mere pecuniary investment | 5, ,oology or some other natural science, 
it will pay. A first-class school in a place lor English literature, or a foreign lan- 
enhances the value of real estate and oth- ‘guage. Study whatever you take, regu- 
er property in the vicinity. It invites to larly, systematically. an hour, or even 
the place men “who seck homes where | half an hour a day, will amount to much 
they can educate their children without | in the course of a year. This will add to 
being parted from them.” ‘your happiness, as well as to your wis- 
But the burden of cost for these higher|dom. The little side work I have my- 
privileges in behalf of which I plead, is | self thus done has been invaluable to 
now wisely and liberally shared by the | me, and I commend this to you with the 
state. I commend to your consideration | fullest confidence. 
the high school law of last winter by Let me say one thing more. Show in 
which I trust that eventually better and yourselves always that character, that 
more advanced instruction will be ren-| virtue, which you would wish to im- 
dered accessible to nearly all the children | pose upon others. After all, character is 
of the state. I would urge upon your | better than everything else. Remember 
children the fullest use of the facilities this in your teaching. Give lessons by 
already existing, and upon yourselves a | example (and, as you may think judicious, 
constant and intelligent effort to secure by precept)—in honesty, in charity, in 
for them the wiser and fuller culture that | kind-heartedness, in sympathy for brute 
lies within the grasp of proper effort. I | life, in respect for those in legitimate au- 
repeat, that your first and paramount duty thority, and in love towards God and 
to them and to the state is to secure for;man. There was a Great Teacher who 
them the conditions of development, where- taught all this, and taught it passing well 
by they shall come to a vigorous, symmet-| It is the very essence of true education. 
rical and useful manhood and womanhood. | The schools, and alas, parents, too often 





| 
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neglect it. It cannot, must net be neg- 
lected in this country, of all countries. 
Make this the foundation, and build up- 
on it the strong superstructure of intel- 


lectual training, and your full duty is 


wisely and faithfully performed. 
—>-- 


Language—The Teacher’s Main Instrument—l. 





{An Essay delivered before Teachers of Buffalo | 


County, at an Institute held in Alma, September 
1, 1875, by G. Harren.} 


Sir Charles Bell, the celebrated physi- 


ologist, speaks with admiration of the | 
of the human) 


wonderful mechanism 
hand, finding in its exquisite form and 
varied movements, and fine sensitiveness, 
the promise and prophecy of all that rare 
skill and ingenuity which we witness in 
the manifold works and inventions that 
have issued from the fertile brain of man. 
But there is a still more wonderful instru- 
ment—that of human speech or language, 
without which, notwithstanding all his 
other boasted endowments, man would 
still be but little higher than the brutes. 
The mind might labor and teem with 
thoughts and ideas; but without the God. 
given power of expression, or communi- 
cation, the grandest conceptions of the 
intellect would be stifled in their incep- 
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true measure of mental stature or capac. 
ity; for what we understand and know 
thoroughly, we have no difficulty in 
clothing in fitting terms; while what is 
unknown to us, or what we merely have 
floating aronnd in the brain ina crude, 
chaotic or vague condition, we can of 
course have no means of putting into fit- 
ting words. Moreover, as we advance in 
knowledge and gain clearer and broader 
conceptions of things, our vocabulary 
becomes enlarged and our language is 
correspondingly improved. In order, 
therefore, to a due cultivation of the 
| mind, we must never omit a careful and 
| attentive study of language, which is the 
|foundation of all correct speaking, as 
| wellas of accurate composition, no mat- 
| ter what the subject may be. 


Every person of intelligence and fair 
|education, naturally desires to know 
| something of the origin and history of 
| his native language. And it is a gratify- 
‘ing fact that, more especially of late 
years, the elements at least of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature has been 
j|taught in many of our high schools, 
| academies and colleges; and not only this, 


| but considerably more attention has been 





tion, and die still-born. Without lan- | Paid to the subject likewise in many of 
guage there could be no unity of action | UT district schools. In this manner, 
among men, no society, no government, | 2st of those who have enjoyed fair op- 
no education, no religion. The power of | portunities of instruction, know some- 
communicating our ideas to each other thing at least of the history of their 


by means of articulate speech, which is| Mother tongue and its relation to the 


capable of endless improvement, is usu- 
ally said to distinguish us from the lower 


Other languages of the earth; and this 
| knowledge of itself implies no small de- 


gree of culture of a rudimentary kind, 
For language culture lies at the 
all other culture; and 
it, no man can 


animals. These dumb creatures are not | 
impressed or acted ,upon as we are, by | ®% least. ‘ 
their surroundings; they can have little foundation of 
or no conception of the beauty and order | Without due attention to 
which reigns in the world around them; | &VeT hope to excel in or even to gain - 
and so the power or susceptibility of ¢m-| Competent knowledge of, any branch of 
pression and the power or capacity of e2- | science, art or literature. Between words 
pression, we find to be convertible terms. | and ideas there is a most intimate and 
The highest types of our race—our Ho-| subtle relation: words not unfrequently 
mers, Shakspeares, Miltons, Gorthes, are | rule and govern our conceptions of 


such only by ‘virtue of their wider and 
deeper sympathies with the soul and spir- 
it of nature and humanity, and conse- 
quent superior range and power of ex- 
Language thus becomes the 


pression. 


‘things, often warp and mislead the judg- 
| ment; and hence the profound remark of 
a distinguished philosopher who had 
| closely investigated the operations of the 
human mind, and surveyed it in its 























strength, that “ words are the counters of 
wise men but the money of fools.’ This 
observation of the prince of modern 
philosophy, Lord Bacon, contains a great 
deal of matter for profitable reflection. 
Let us for a little consider its import and 
meaning. 

The great mass of mankind, called by 
the Greeks somewhat contemptuously, | 
hoi pollot, or, the many are for the most | 
part ruled by words, which are the mere | 
symbols of ideas; and most people are | 
content to accept on the authority of oth- | 
ers whatever conclusions are set before | 
them without much scrutiny or criticism, 
whether,;these conclusions relate to mat: | 
ters of politics, religion, education, or any | 
other subject. Thus, for want of due | 
thought and reflection, they become the | 
easy prey of the political demagogue, | 
the religious fanatic, the medical quack; 
and even, to come somewhat nearer home, | 
this tendency to mistake counters or bo- 
gus money for genuine greenbacks, is | 
sometimes as conspicuous in affairs of | 
education as anywhere else. We know 
there is sometimes quackery to be met | 
with among educators as among other | 
professionals. For example, high-sound- | 
ing pretentions and showy titles are some- 
times given to special subjects, such as 
the topical method, oral training, object 
teaching, intellectual arithmetic, and so 
forth; when it turns out, after all this 
blowing of horns and great expectations 
raised, that the objects of such high 
training are not always found to be so 
very much ahead of their immediate pro- 
genitors in acuteness of observation, or 
in readiness or variety of mental re- 
sources, 

Such reflections, at any rate, show the 
great importance of attending closely to 
the precise meaning of language, so as 
to gain clear, full and accurate concep- 
tions of the things represented. It may 
suit a Jesuitical character like Tallyrand 
to regard language as the “means of con- 
cealing thought,” or mystification; but 
all honest and true men will ever apply 





it to its appropriate use as a medium of 
social communication; and the zealous | 
educator will regard it as a subject of the | 
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very highest importance, to be used in its 
genuineness and purity, as an instrument. 
for developing the mind and promoting 
civilization. 

A very cursory acquaintance with liu- 
man history and affairs will convince us 
of the utter groundlessness of the many 
quarrels which have raged in the world, 
and which still prevail around us at the 
present day, even among the wise and 
learned, on account of the diverse no- 
tions which parties have attached to the 
meaning of words. In scientific pursuits 
progress has often been retarded for want 
merely of clear and precise definitions ; 
and apparently opposite philosophical 
systems, as spiritualism and materialism, 
are found to differ chiefly in the notions 
attached to the principal terms made use 
of. Inthe domains of religion, to what 
grievous troubles has a want of attention 
to the meaning and scope of phrases and 
words not given rise? Here, indeed, the 
evil spirit of mental misconception and 
misunderstanding has held high carni- 
val; here we have always had a fruitful 
source of disagreement and unprofitable 
discussion, owing to the jugglery which 
may be practiced with words of doubtful 
meaning. Too true it is that, mainly be- 
cause the parties concerned misunder- 
stand each others phraseology, bloody 
battles have raged and wars been carried 
on. Calvin procures the burning of Ser- 
vetus because he cannot get him to see a 
point of doctrine exactly in the same light 
as he himself sees it; in other words, be- 
sause they attached different meanings 
to the same terms. Had the world re- 
garded the questions at issue calmly and 
dispassionately; had the parties in these 
bitter and endless controversies known 
more of the “philosophy of language,” 
most of these insane quarrels would ney- 
er have existed. Even in our own com- 
paratively enlightened age, with Richard 
Grant White and Swinton and many oth- 
er experts in language within easy call, 
we find these principles of dissension 
largely entering into and obscuring eve- 
ry public question that can arise, in pol- 
itics, science. philosophy or religion; 
and it is only by a better system of early 


' 
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training in language that we can-learn to 
avoid the evils here spoken of. 


The differences existing among parties | 


of all kinds, thus owe their existence 
chiefly to the same causes; mainly to the 


confusion of ideas arising from errone- | 


ous conceptions of the meaning and sig- 
nification of words. 
past ages we find that the world at large 


learns its lessons upon this subject very | 


slowly, although it pays a high price for 
its education. 
constantly re appearing, and generally 
suifer the same fate in every age. Itisa 
long time before people learn patiently to 


agree to differ until more light can be | 
Seeing a question from different | 


had. 
stand-points, it is impossible that they 
should agree until they have been train- 


ed in youth to mark the different aspects | 
which truth must necessarily present to | 
those of different degrees of culture, dif: | 


ferent habits of thinking, and different 
character from themselves. And here 
we are reminded of the wel) known story 
of the two Knights in the age of chival- 
ry who, as the story goes, were approach- 
ing each other, and ascending an eleva- 
tion on which a beautiful statue had been 
erected. After saluting each other one 
of them exclaimed: ‘“ What a beautiful 
red statue we have here!”? ‘ Red,” said 
the other, “you are entirely mistaken, 
my friend, it is a rich blue color.” “ You 
lie, quickly retorted the first speaker; 
and from such words of course the fiery 
champions soon came to hard blows, in 
a short time mortally wounding each 
other. They were now near the top of 
the eminence lying panting iu their death 
struggles, when one of them raising his 
dying eyes to the statue now in full view, 
was astonished to find that the artist had 
painted it blue on one side and red on the 
other, and that both were thus perfectly 
right in their statements. He pointed 
out the fact to the other as he lay expir- 
ing beside him, and sighing said: “What 
silly fools we were thus to hack and hew 
each other to death about a matter of so 
little real importance, and which could 
have been easily settled by a somewhat 
closer observation!” But as TI have said, 


From the history of | 


The same ‘questions are | 
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the world, like all heavy bodies, moves 
‘slowly; it is long before pcople in gene. 
ral can learn the value of such lessons; 
and here a slight misconception and mis. 
| understanding of words and terms are 
but too apt to set them by the ears and 
| often lead to the most serious consequen- 
ces, This tendency of our nature, which 
an enlightened training in youth alone 
can help to remove, was not unobserved 
by the ancient sage who was thus led to 
make the pious reflection that “ while 
|among mortals there are many tongues, 
among the immortals there is but one.” 
In heaven there will thus be no chance 
|of such misunderstandings: words will 
no longer be used to conceal thought; not 
only will there be but one language and 
| one speech, but what is still more, every 
heart and every tongue will be attuned to 
a state of the most perfect agreement 
and harmony, as to the precise import 
‘and significance of that celessial lan- 
guage throughout its whole bright vocab. 
| ulary. 

But if to the general reader a knowl- 
‘edge of his own tongue is a matter of 
| considerable interest, it is surely much 
|more so to the school teacher whose main 
instrument it is in the education and 
‘training of youth. It is, so to speak, the 
food with which the instructor of youth 
works; and every artist, every mechanic 
and tradesman worthy of the name ought 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
implements of his particular craft. The 
carpenter, for example, desires to possess 
a good chest of tools; and if he is partic- 
ularly fond of his trade, he loves to ex- 
patiate on the merits of each tool, and to 
keep it sharp and serviceable. The paint- 
er, the blacksmith, the machinist, and all 
others who follow a handicraft for which 
they have an especial liking, feel pleas- 
ure in constantly adding to their knowl- 
edge of their calling and furnishing 
themselves with the best and most im- 
proved tools; and the good old farmer 
himself, who at one time was supposed 
to be little removed in intelligence above 
the dumb beasts that surrounded him or 
helped him in his daily labor, even he, 
clodhopper as he was wont to be called 
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in former days, is now found to be as, commence at the beginning and see how 
wide awake as any of his neighbors, and | it gradually arose and developed itself 
a diligent student of soils and breeds of | into its present proportions. You can 
stock and fancy potatoes, and ambitious ‘thus, after awhile, be able to survey the 
to know and to understand the merits of | whole field, instead of only a small cor- 
the different agricultural implements in | ner, at a glance, and understand by what 
the market. In short, all aim at as thor- | successive discoveries it has been brought 
ough a knowledge and mastery as may | to its present state of perfection. Like 
be within their reach, of the business | the history of the world, the history of 
which they have espoused. And shat] | science, as of language or any other sub- 
the teacher form any exception to this | ject, is the history of the great men who 
almost universal rule of a desire for ex- | have been the chief cultivators of the sev- 
cellence? Will he be content to lay be- | eral departments; and to learn what they 
hind all the rest, and care nothing about | did or thought is to know the most of it. 
“new improvements” in his own line of | So with the history of the English tongue, 
work? For him will Horace Mann and | which from rude beginnings has, by the 
David Page and a host of others have | labors of successive authors, each striv- 
lived and written in vain. Does he care | ing to improve and perfect its form, be- 
nothing about the mystic but powerful | come the noblest and most polished lan- 
instrument of speech which forms his |; guage in the world. 
main weapon in his attacks upon the| Asitis the nature of man to indulge 
strongholds of youthful ignorance, way-| in speculative enquiries on all subjects, 
wardness and sloth? Will he rest con-| the origin of human language has also 
tented with the mere mechanical ability | been keenly discussed, some ascribing to 
to parse and analyze a sentence according | it a divine others a human or natural or- 
to certain dismal rules, the principles;igin. But even here the question is more 
upon which these rules depend being ut- | about words than anything else. Human 
terly unknown to him? Will he not|language is a gift derived directly and 
rather feel a worthy pride and ambition | immediately from God, say some, whilst 
to penetrate to the hidden source of | others assert that itis a natural growth. 
words and their signification, so that | But in fact the two views are very easily 
when occasion demands it, he may be|reconciled; for whether the Almighty 
able fully to illustrate to his pupils the | gave language to man, or simply endow- 
meaning of the lesson, especially when |ed him with faculties by means of which 
the words are uncommon or the thoughts | language may be acquired, practically it 
obscure. amounts to the same thing. And I should 
It is incumbent on the teacher, there- | like to know what single gift there is 
fore, if he would seek his pupil’s highest | that is not God-bestowed—which did not 
improvement, as well as his own, to study | come down from heaven? It is too much 
language, as it is embodied in English | the custom now-a-days to seek to deify 
Literature; and he can best do this by|man and to banish the Almighty Ruler 
beginning at the fountain head and dis- | of the Universe from the world which he 
covering the sources of his mother | has made and still governs as he did from 
tongue, which, from the number of ex-| the beginning. It is true that language 
cellent works of recent date devoted to | is a growth, a development (an evolution, 
the subject, is comparatively an easy task.| if you like it better,) gradually improv- 
And this, I believe, is the most profitable | ing and unfolding itself like the branch- 
mode of studying any subject,—namcely, | es and leaves of a tree, just as the nation 
by seeking first of all, to know something | or individual using it advances in science 
of its history and progress. If you want, | and knowledge. New words and forms 
for instance, to know something of geol- | of speech arise just as they are required 
ogy, astronomy, or any science or sub-| by the necessities of a people or of an in- 
ject, you cannot, I think, do better than! dividual; but whilst all this 1s very natu- 
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ral, and only proves the “reign of law’’| made,) and we know that it was a true 
in language as everywhere else, He that! prophecy, for the works of Horace, 
at first breathed into man the breath of | which have carried the Roman name far- 
life must have likewise endowed him ther than her eagles ever flew, are now, 
with the power of adapting his language | at this distant period of time, to be found 
to his requirements. He it was that must as a classic in all countries where genius 
have planted the seed which was thereaf-| is admired or learning cultivated. A 
ier to spring up and grow into a mighty | poor, hard-working peasant boy of Scot- 
tree, like our own majestic language, | land, possessed a heaven-born genius for 
with its wide, ever-spreading branches | song, cultivated his gifts, and soon be. 
and numerous ramifying roots. At pres- | came the prince of poetic writers of his 
ent there are several hundred different) nation. While he lived he was always 
languages or dialects in the world; and | poor and had to struggle hard for a liv. 
it is important to notice that the charac-|ing. It is true the great and titled pat. 
ter of the people can best be studied in| ronized him a little, just enough to in- 
its language. In ancient times the Greek | jure him by getting him into bad habits; 
and Latin, like the superior races that! it is true divines and philosophers conde- 
used them as their vernacular, excelled | scended to shed upon him whom they 
all others, and were fitting exponents of | considered far their inferior, the light of 
the respective nations that spoke them—j their countenances, more as an act of 
the Greek distinguished for grace, melo- | charity, perhaps, than for any other rea- 


dy and copiousness, and the Latin for) son. But after two or three generations 
native vigor and nervous strength of ex-| have passed away, what do find now? 
pression. Both of these ancient lan- The tables, we find, are completely turn- 
guages were so perfect in form that we ed; for whilst all these aristocratic pat- 
still, after many hundreds of years, con- rons of the poct are completely forgot- 
tinue to study and to admire them as| ten, or only remembered in connection 
models of style; and as they are likewise| with him, the proud name of Robert 
component parts of our own composite! Burns ranks among the foremost in the 
speech, it is probable that they will long | world for genius and worth, and his fame 
continue to be diligently studied in the| is every day spreading wider and wider 
future as they have been in the past, at| Nor will the genuine wit and humor cf 
least by those ambitious of learning and| his Tam O’Shanter, nor his heart-felt 
scholarship. grief for the untimely loss of his “ Sweet 
Except by Shakspeare alone, who may | Highland Mary,” ever be diminished by 
be called “the poet of the world,” the| the lapse of time or the progress of soci- 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle, (as| ety. For it is a fact well worth noting in 
Homer is sometimes called) is still unap-| this connection, that while science and 
proached as a poet; and the splendid ora-| knowledge are extending their empire 
tions of Demosthenese and Cicero, the | and advancing their landmarks, the great 
most perfect specimens of forensic elo-| throbbing heart of humanity remains 
quence are still studied and imitated by | ever the same in all ages and among ali 
the most distinguished orators and law-| peoples; and hence the memory and 
yers of all civilized countries. We thus | works of the great poet are ever the last 
find that great, original and noble! to pass into oblivion.. 
thoughts and sentiments, in whatever; It is the boast of Great Britain that so 
language contained, are imperishable. | vast are her domains and so widely scat- 
One of the well known Roman poets, on/ tered over the world, that the evening 
concluding his works, with the confi.) drum never ceases to beat any time du- 
dence inspired by true genius, says, “I/| ring the twenty-four hours, in some part 
have raised a monument more enduring | or other of her extensive empire, but its 
than brass” (that being the metal in| incessant roll is kept up night and day, 
which statues of the great were then! allthe while round the globe, as the earth 























moves in its circling orbit, from month | 
to month and year to year. This proves 
the great extent of England’s domains, as 
well as the grandeur of her power as a 
nation; but the deathless thoughts of her 
poets and great men penetrate farther yet 
than her victorious arms could ever win 
their way, and their worth and genius is 
acknowledged and reverenced by those 
who would scorn her military rule. One | 
may take up a chile’s spelling-book or | 
reader where only very ordinary words 
are to be found; but had he the genius to | 
combine these simple words in such a 
manner a3 to produce a new and thrill- 
ing melody, which would captivate all 
hearts, or could he so arrange them as to | 
express 2 great and new truth in science | 
and philosophy, the world would willing- 
ly wait to listen; so true it is that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword,” and en- 
joys a wider, a deeper and a more abid- 
ing sway over mankind; for 

“ Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, | 


think.” 
—_—— ——-; eee 


Defects of the County Superintendency—The Elect- 
liye System a Failure. 





BY A TEACHER. 
Witnessing the effects of partisan influ- | 


ence in the selection of superintendents | 
| 


of schools, in many counties of the state | 
—the indifferent material from which the | 
omnipotent forces of politics evolve in- | 
cumbents of this important office, and | 
one can scarcely wonder at the disrepute | 
into which the system has fallen among | 
the more intelligent of certain afflicted 
localities, or at the persistent efforts an- | 
nually made in our state legislature to re- 
peal the law and return to the more de- 
fective town supervisory system. It is 
clear to me, however, that the abuses 
complained of do not lie against the sys- 
tem of county supervision, but against 
the manner of filling the office of county 
superintendent by popular election, un- 
der the manipulations of corrupt and 
scheming politicians. It is notorious 
that in but few instances is the office fill- | 
ed by men of the highest culture and 


character which the county affords. In- 
2—Vol. V. No. 11. : 
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deed, ability and fitness seem to have lit 
tle to do with the selection. A pet of the 
dominant party—and to be a party pet « 
man must be an active politician—is gen- 
erally put in nomination because, per, 
haps, he has some available political in- 
fluence, either of a personal or local na- 
ture that, it is thought, will add strength 
to the “ticket.” The elements of this 
influence are often qualities the very re- 
verse of those which should be sought 
for in a candidate for that important 
office. 

As the fall election approaches, and the 
schemes of the political wire-pullers be- 
gin to unfold, the worst features of this 
elective system become apparent. We 
may look upon the low tricks and shifts 
of the professional office-seeker in the 
pursuit of other county offices with ap- 
parent unconcern, but when a man in 
quest of the position of county superin- 
tendent of schools, an office so intimately 


| connected with the intellectual and moral 


welfare of the rising generation, resorts 
to low and degrading practices to win fa- 
vors from his ruffskuff constituents, we 
cannot look on with indifference. But, 


after all, what else can we expect? In 
| morals, as in physics, it is true that “the 


stream cannot rise above its source.” The 
created cannot be greater nor better than 
the creator. So long as the people create 
county superintendents, they will make 
them after their own kind. A low pub- 
lic sentiment will call out representatives 


of kindred sentiment. But the head of 


the educational work of the county, in 
order to exercise an elevating influence, 
must, in ability and character be above 


| the average of the county. Such a man 


will not, to secure the office, descend to 
the level of the ignorant and vicious, and 


| hob-nob with them, because, perhaps, the 


inscrutable dispensation of republican- 


ism has endowed them with the right of 
suffrage, and put into their hands there- 
| by the balance of political power in the 


county. Unless we can secure persons 
of good character to look after our edu- 
cational interesis, any system of super- 
vision will prove a failure; but while the 
oftice of county superintendent is one to 
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be played for on the political checker- 
board, we can have no assurance of se- 
curing the services of such men; rather 
will it continue to be filled with “the 
“ the chance creations of political parties.” 


In how many counties in Wisconsin is | 


the balance of political power in the 
hands of the ignorant and intemperate 
class of voters? 


The bearing of this fact, if such it be, 
upon county superintendents and schools, 


is fearful to contemplate. There is scarce- | 
ly such a thing in our times and country | 


as “an oftice seeking a man.” On the 


contrary, the motto of politicians is, if 
} 
an Office is not worth seeking for it is not | 


worth having. When a man enters the 
arena of politics, which he must do if he 
desires oftice, he must enter as a politi- 
cian, and be prepared to doas politicians 
do—get votes when, where, and by what 
means he can, 
go for merit and fitness he has no work 
to do, but with that class whose votes are 
subject to “influence,” and who 
“down on” those “ stuck up” chaps who 
won't associate with and do as the row- 
dies do. Here, then, is his field of labor. 
If he desires the office he must work for 
it; and he must work where it will be 
most effective, among that class who will 
always vote for the man who treats lib- 
erally, and isin all respects one of the 
“Dp’hoys.” If we could look into the 
saloons of the state about these days, we 
should find many a county superintend- 
ent, in common with other office-seekers, 
stooping to the lowest acts of the lowest 
politician, paving the way to re-election; 
bartering temperance, self-respect and 
every virtue that a superintendent should 
possess, for cheap votes. What an exam- 
ple this before the pupils and teachers of 
the public schools! How futile all good 
theories to counteract such disgraceful 
and pernicious example. A man elevated 
to the office under such influences cannot 
but degrade instead of elevate the schools 


under his charge. IT am credibly inform- 
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I shrink from stating | 
what I believe to be true, that in one. | 
third of the counties of the state, the} 
candidate who has the saloons and their | 
votaries on his side, is sure of success. , 


With those electors who | 


are | 








ed that the superintendent of a certain 
county in this state (and I wish it was the 
only one,) has, by the estimates of com. 
petent judges, spent more time the past 
summer in saloons than in the schools, 
all for the purpose of “setting up the 
pins” for re-election this fall. Of course 
he neglected his legitimate duties; but, 
with an uccurate knowledge of his con- 
stituents, he knew full well that he could, 
by so doing, win more votes from the ig- 
norant, rowdy class, than he would lose 
from intelligent and respectable voters. 
It was simply, with him, a matter of 
business forecast. Under such a condi- 
tion of things our schools cannot pres- 
per. 

| The drift of public opinion, I believe, 
is toward some appointive system, where- 
by the office will be removed, as far as 
| possible, from the degrading influence of 
politics. I am glad to notice that the 
| plan of appointment is recommended in 
the resolutions of teachers’ meetings in 
several localities. But where shall the 
appointive power be placed? I do noi 
see that giving it to district officers, a3 
has been suggested, would greatly mend 
the matter. These minor offices are now 
usually given to those who will accept 
them and discharge their gratuitous du- 
'ties; and since those most interested in 
| the schools are the most likely to accept, 
| the chances are in favor of the best mez 
|of the district being selected. But put 
| into their hands the power to elect coun- 
| ty superintendents, and even these petty 
| offices will be thrown under political in- 
| fluences, to the detriment of the local ad- 
| ministration—now bad enough—at the 
| same time subjecting their acts as elect- 
| ors to nearly all the evils now complain- 
led of. It is impossible, however, to re- 
/move the appointing power entirely be- 
| yond the influence of politics, for some- 
| where it must hinge upon an elective 
| office; but the farther it can be removed 
ithe better. My opinion has always been 
| that the state superintendent is the prop- 
| er pergon to appoint local supervisors of 
schools. To secure harmony and efficien- 
cy in the supervisory system, the county 
superintendents should be regarded as 




















the local administrators of the state de- 
partment. I know there are prejudices 
against delegating this power to a cen- 
tral official, not only because the people 
think they know best what they want, 


u 


but because it would remoye a party lev- | 


er in local elections. A reasonable com- 
promise with this feeling might be effect- 
ed by giving county boards power of af- 


firming or rejecting appointments made | 


by the state superintendent. The law 
should prescribe some standard of quali- 
fication, at least as high as the highest 
certificate that the county superintendent 
is authorized to issue, and while a pref- 
erence should be given to a citizen of the 
county, the question of 


ty, one may be imported. 
Under this system the salary should 


not be left to the short-sighted parsimo- 


ny of county boards, for this would de- 


feat the whole plan, but should be fixed | 


and paid by the state. 
> 
THE FUNCTION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


BY PREST. OLIVER AREY. 





Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, 
July 2, 1875. 


In 1836, or about that time, the first in- 
stitution foreshadowing the functions of 
the Normal Schools, was opened at An- 


‘lover, Mass., under the name of Teach- | 
It existed only eight or) 
ten years, but during this short period of | 
its existence, it graduated a number of | 
successful teachers, some of whom are) 


ers’ Seminary. 


still actively engaged in their chosen 
work, 

In 1839, July 3d, the first Normal 
School in the United States was opened 
at Lexington, Mass., since which time 
they have been organized in almost all 
the states in the Union. These schools 


were originated by a few noble men in | 


Massachusetts. They originated, howev- 


er, only the idea that teachers should be 
especially prepared for their work, by | 
institutions whose only object should be 
the performance of this important trust. | 
But the specific plan on which these in- 
stitutions were to be administered, was 





The Function of 


competency | 
, eat 
should override all others; so that if a} 
suitable person be not found in the coun- 


Vormal Schools. 
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not put forth by any one. No work had 

been laid before the public comprehend- 
|ing the necessary principles, nor had any 
leading thinker, apparently, in mind the 
corner stones of thought on which the 
superstructure of these schools should 
be reared. Only this thought was appar- 
ent—that teachers should be taught how 
to teach, while a plan from no quarter 
could be discovered which should deter- 
/mine the details or general functions of 
these institutions. Facts in their growth 
substantiate these statements. Facts in 
the history of these schools, also, sub- 
stantiate that the central thought on 
which they are to be developed, is now 
well understood by those who have them 
in charge. 

It is true that each school has its indi- 
| viduality in the details of its function, 
but the main principles are the same in 
all; and the end to be compassed by them 
differs in no essential particular. Nor 
were the projectors of these schools un- 
wise in launching them amidst the con- 
flict of thought, with no clearly defined 
chart by means of which they could ad- 
vance in their work without mishap or 
failure. All institutions, all products of 
the industries come into existence and 
reach their maturity in this graded and 
continuous manner. In all work of the 
intellect the epochs of growth are dis- 
tinctly impressed, and as distinctly im- 
pressed is the poverty of the original con- 
ception. Neither are the Normal Schools 
in their growth and usefulness, behind 
the growth and usefulness of other insti- 
tutions. Law, medicine and theology, 
are no exceptions. Hoary centuries look 
down on these learned professions, while 
thirty years are scarcely left behind in 
the formative work of the Normal Schools. 
Moreover, the Normal Schools have 
struggled alone in their efforts to reach 
the clear, open ground of their work. 
| Within their own range of thought in 
the United States have the principles 
veen evoked which have shaped their en- 
deavors, and determined their results. 
No scholars or body of men from with- 
out have originated an ideal which has 
furthered their progress. The universi- 
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ties, those great centers of light, have 
failed to recognize the necessity of the 


professional training of the teacher. No | 
grand thought from them has ever illu: | 


minated the pathway of the Normal 
Schools, while they have showered a 
world of light on law, medicine and the- 
ology. They have seemed to act upon 
the idea that a teacher, like a poet, zascitur 
non fii—that he who possesses an aptitude 
for imparting knowledge can teach well 
—that he who has not, can teach ill; that 
special education for teachers’ is of no 
avail. Only a short time sincé our own 
university declined to accept a professor- 


| 


ship, whose object should be the prepar- | 


ing of teachers for their work. 


why it could not establish a chair of ped- 


agogy, that it was too much occupied | 


Another | 


university, at the cast, gave as a reason profession of teaching because it is con- 


| 


with other interests. Another still declin- | 


ed altogether the question. 
Now, are the universities justified in 
taking this ground on the vital subject 


of how the youth of the nation are to be | 
‘to something he supposes higher, and 


instructed? Isit of no moment to their 
work how the youth who are to enter their 
doors are taught? Will not their ends be 


furthered when the function of the Normal | 


School is more completely defined ? 
it making too great a demand of the uni- 
versities when it is only asked of them to 
assist in the great work of investigating 
and classifying the principles of teach- 
ing? That somewhere, within 
range of thought a chair of the philos- 
ophy of education shall be established, 
that the instructor may be prepared for 
the discharge of his duties, and the stu- 
dents who wait on his labors be properly 
instructed? When the universities give 
the Normal Schools this aid, both will 
be substantially 
because intellectually stronger students 
found in their halls; the latter 
better means will be at hand to 


will be 
because 
aid in accomplishing their work. 

But this problem of the function of the 
Normal Schools has not been the easiest 
one to solve; progress, however, has been 
made in its solution since their organi- 
zation has been made 


as great as 


f any 


the solution ¢ 


improved—the former | 


Is | 


their | 





| 
| 
j 
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tion, when it is remembered that less 
than a generation has passed since these 
schools were established. And it may 
be now stated that the function of these 
institutions is not to create an original 
capacity. They have not discovered the 
methods by which something can be 
made out of nothing. It is not in their 
province or in their power to inspire 
in the supremely selfish that generosity 
of character which acknowledges the 
rights of others, nor in the lazy that ac- 
tivity of intellect which the work of in. 
instruction demands. It is not the work 
of these schools, because it is not in their 
power to make thorough instructors of 
those individuals who would enter the 


sidered, by some, an easy way of sup- 
porting life, or a respectable mode of ex- 
istence. 

The man who cannot manage his farm, 
the woman who cannot care for her 
household, the individual who wishes tu 
make the teacher's office a stepping-stone 


those whose moral character render them 
unfit to adorn and exemplify the teach- 
er’s life, can in no way aid the Normal 
Schools in their work of training the 
leaders of the American youth, and there- 
for cannot be recognized by them. They 
are not to form a procrustean bed, a 
mould in which all individuality is to be 
crushed, and from which the same pro- 
duct must always be had, a process that 
fits teachers to train up only the same 
glib-tongued parrots as themselves. 

It is not within the range of these 
schools to recognize those whose bias of 
mind leads them into other fields of 1a- 
bor, nor any class of persons who cannot 
be made to acknowledge the responsibil- 
ities of the teacher’s life, nor show an 


‘ability to discharge them. But it is with- 


in the function of these schools to pre- 


'scribe and pursue a course of study to 


prepare the teacher for his work. To do 
this, the prescribed course must compass 


' the discipline of his mind, impart to ita 


in | 


intellectual ques- , 


knowledge of all necessary facts and 
principles, and mature its judgment in 
all matters relating to his work, whether 
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immediate or remote. This ground will intelligent, progressive, and yet conserva- 
embrace the whole field of the teacher’s| tive, embracing integrity of character, 
academic instruction; and justly, be-| scrupulous regard for the rights of the 
cause Normal Schools first examine! young, with courage and persistence to 


thought in its relation to other thought, | 
and second in the use the teacher is to) 
make of it, thus securing to the student | 
aready and philosophical mode of im-| 
parting it to those he may instruct. 

It is a peculiar function of the Normal | 
School to create in the candidate for the 
teacher’s office a love for his work, since 
it is so rare that any one entering on the 
profession of teaching has given this con- | 
sideration the importance it deniands, or | 
has prepared the grounds for its suc- 
cessful development. No man does a 
work well which be does not love. No 
person endures the adverse fortune of his 
profession bravely, or makes that pro- | 
gress in it which he should, unless he | 
nurtures for that profession a deep and | 
an abiding susceptibility. No one thor- | 
oughly respects his vocation unless he| 
sinks it deep into his heart, and holds it | 
there a shrine before which he daily wor- 
ships. Besides, it is the chief cord which | 
binds the successful teacher to his work. | 
Break this cord to-day in the hearts of! 
our devoted teachers, and they will be! 
turned from their chosen fields of labor | 
to the other walks of life. Then shall | 
not the institution which moulds the in- | 
structor implant within him that love | 
which, like the mariner’s compass shall | 
ever point him to the polar star of his) 
profession? He will then realize the en- | 
thusiasm of the college student on the | 
day of his graduation, when he exclaim- | 
ed: “Why, it is worth a whole existence 
to live four years in college ’’—so deeply 
had the susceptibilities formed and ta. 
ken hold of him. The susceptibilities 
which should be formed in the Normal 
Schools are no less enduring than those 
formed in the college or other institution, 
while they are potential in securing those 
purposes for which these schools exist. 

Itis an important trust of these insti- 





‘his work is done. 


overcome difficulties; with a spirit that 
can rejoice in the prosperity of others, 
and with a devotion that cheerfully ac- 
cepts the hardships that well-directed 
work must bring upon him, never ac- 
knowledging his duties performed until 
Such a character is 
not discriminated solely by written ex- 
aminations. Not unfrequently when this 
ordeal fails to reveal the status of the 
candidate, other methods will discover 
the teacher’s character hidden beneath 
parental or other neglect. A delicate en- 
quiry into the student’s carly habits, a 
careful watching of unconscious influ- 
ence, modes of expressions, manner of ac- 
complishing his purposes, with a brief 
trial in the class-room, will often revea! 
an individuality which has been wait- 
ing some observing eye to detect its 
worth and appoint it to its proper work. 
This watchful discrimination of charac- 
ter, the Normal Schools cannot ignore. 

But above all, these institutions are to 
examine the grand methods, facts and 
principles of educational work. This 
work lies especially within their domain, 
and it brings to the minds of those who 
have them in charge a command to not 
only familiarize themselves with what is 
already known on these points, but it ur- 
ges a duty to observe, to study, to investi- 
gate constantly, to the end of the better 
understanding of the laws of thought, 
and their application to the best methods 
of instruction. While work has been 
done here by Normal School men and 
women, the future is full of problems to 
be solved in this department,'and the best 
energies of all who are in our universi- 
ties, our colleges, our normal schools, 
high schools, common schools, and the 
offices of supervision, are required to aid 
in the solution. No one has searched out 
the secrets of nature, or her relations to 








tutions to search out and recognize that|man. No one has yet fathomed the pos. 
well-balanced individuality which shall | sibilities of the mind. It is still to a 


make sure the educational work accom. | great extent an unknown agency. The 
plished. This individuality should be | silent and secret manner by which it im- 
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presses others, aud by which it is itself) give more time or thought to make sure 
impressed, and the absolute mystery of| that Normal Schools comprehend the 
its environment, command all to earn-| necessary facts and principles, to secure, 





estly and reverently, explore its sacred 
domains, and discover the facts and prin- 
ciples of its existence, that those who 
teach may be able to instruct those who 
enquire and those who do not, how to ac- 
complish the purpose of life, which is of 
more value than life itself. 

That such progress has been effected, 


and has been recognized, is seen in the | 


constant call which is made by school 
boards, for teachers who have had Nor- 
mal School training. In one case, when 
our supply of Normal School teachers 


was exhausted, a college graduate was | 


recommended, one of the first in his 
class, but the reply came back that not a 
college graduate was desired, but one 
who had had professional training. 

This is professional work,— a work that 
harmonizes all knowledge in the mind 
of the pupils, so that it applies readily to 
his daily lite and to his future progress. 
This is the special work of the Normal 
Schools, and they must see that progress 
is made here. 

A further consideration which lies 
within the province of Normal Schools 
is the creating of adequate ideas of their 
work, the guarding of the growth of 
these institutions, and of conserving their 
relations to other schools. It is well 
enough understood that 1o teach means 
to lead—to go before, and make plain 
the work of those who need this aid. 
Just to the extent that the institutions 
in which the teacher is educated hold 
their true relation to other institutions,— 
to the extent that their ideals are what 


| not only totheir graduates, but to all who 
seek instruction in them, that advanced, 
elevated and substantial culture which 
| shall open to them aconsideration amony 
| the educated men of their time. 

| The final consideration which I shaii 
| briefly discuss, is the relation of Normai 
Schools to other institutions: 

Itis asserted by good men, whose opin- 
jjon is worthy of attention, that the Nor- 
|mal Schools should take their place side 
| by side With the University,—that their 
| work should deal only with methods and 

principles, and that only graduates ot 
| colleges, or men whose academic educa: 
| cation has been completed, should be re- 
| ceived in them as students. This theory 
| of their relation has received much dis: 
cussion, but has not, in the United States, 
| found any practical expression. If grad- 
‘uates of colleges were found in the dis- 
| trict school or the people’s colleges, then 
would this relation of the Normal 
Schools be the true one; but since col- 
| lege graduates do not to any extent work 
|in the rural districts, therefore the Nor- 
mal Schools, which were designed to as- 
sist the teachers in these districts, can do 
them no good by preparing professional 
teachers who do not work in them. The 
question seems to me to turn on this 
point—shall the Normal Schools prepare 
teachers for the district schools or for 
graded and other higher institutions. If 
| for the district school, then their relation 
to other institutions is correctly defined 
jnow. If for higher schools, their work 
/ should be university work. If they are 











they should be, and their growth consist- | to prepare teachers both for the district 
ent,—to that extent will the instructor | and higher schools, then the state needs 
who goes out of these schools hold his | to add to its present system of Normal 
place among his fellow-men as their | Schools a Normal College, whose work 
trusted leader. Now, whose welfare does | shall be the providing for the wants of 
it concern so much that proper ideas are | those who may take charge of the inter- 
originated, that growth is consistent, and | ests of these higher institutions. 

the relations of these schools rightly ad-| Other considerations invite discussion 
justed, as those who have those institu- | —whether thought works from the mass- 
tions in charge’ Who should be more} es upward to the educated, or from the 
educated downward to the masses,—how 
most effectually to conserve the integrity 


earnest and active in making their found- 
ation broader and deeper ? 


Who should | 
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of the mind—what shall be the order of | tends all the time to Curu/inu, and that to 
studies, and the Kindergarten interests. | Carléna, and Culling, and Culliny. When 
A thorough discussion of these points! the unaccented letters fall out, that often 
would aid in the solution of the present brings together letters that are hard to 
problem, but the limits of this paper rule | pronounce together, and then one of these 
them out. softens or drops. In this way the spoken 
‘language is all the time ruaning away 


—> + 
SPELLING, : 
: | from the written one. In most languages, 


The perfect spelling of a language im- 
plies that each written character in its 
alphabet stand for only one sound, and 


| however, the written words rapidly fol 
| low the changes of the spoken. As soon 
as scholars and teachers all stop sound- 


that each single spoken sound be repre- | ing a letter in any word, they stop writ 
sented by one character, and only one;| ing it. The changes go on slowly, one 
and further, since all men and all tongues | word at atime, and the written and spo- 
are related, that all language should use | ken form do not often grow far apart. 
the same characters, and use each of them| Butin the English language unusual 
for the same sound; and, again, that | changes of great extent took place very 
sounds which resemble each other should | rapidly. The mixture of French and 
ave written representatives which re-| Anglo-Saxons who make up the English 
semble each other, and that the charac-|race, united a large number of their 
ters should be so shaped as to naturally | words to form the English language, and 
suggest some notable circumstance about | many of the words of each nation were 
the position of the organs of speech in! hard for the other nation to pronounce. 
making the sound. They were spelt by the scholars to whom 
The spelling of the English language | they were native in the old book fashion, 
answers to none of these conditions, but) but the people did not pronounce them 
is bad in every imaginable way. The! correctly. Many letters were left silent, 
same character may stand for many /| or inserted to no purpose in an ill-direct- 
sounds: « stands for four sounds, as in| ed attempt to represent the strange com- 
father, all, table, tap. The same sound may | binations. Then a great change took 
be represented by many different charac-| place in the whole gamut, so to speak, of 
ters, or a sound may have no character | our sounds. The vowel system shifted. 
of its own; @ in fute, is represented by | The long, close vowels, 7, w, lifted into 
eight combinations; ¢ in mete, by eleven; | dipthongs, and became «7, au; wine, 
‘in git, by ten, and so on. Our alphabet) which had been pronounced like iin, is 
is deficient, it is redundant, it is incon. | now pronounced wain; hus is now pro- 
sistent, it is unsteady, and it isout of cor-| nounced Avvs, and written house. The 
respondence, more or less, with all the long mixed vowels, ¢ and o, at the same 


other languages of the world, so that we | 
have to learn our letters over again when | 
we study German, or French, or any oth- | 
er language. The characters have no re-. 
lation to the form or movements of the. 
organs of speech, and no relations of) 
proportion with each other and similar 
sounds, 

No language has a perfect alphabet. | 
All languages gradually change. The | 
regular process of change is the weaken- | 
ing, and drooping, and assimilating of | 
other letters. The letters of unaccented 


time changed to their final weak element; 
e, for example, had been sounded like ¢ 
in “hey, but now shifted to e in the. 
People hardly knew what was the mat- 
ter, as these changes went on, and before 
our scholars waked up, the whole system 
of writing was so far away froma preper 
phonetic one, that people ceased to feel 
any necessity for keeping sounds and 
signs together, and the scholars gave up. 
The trouble, then, is mainly with the 
silent letters and the long vowels. The 
extent to which the silent letters deform 





syllables, especially, are carelessly pro-| our writing, and use up our time and 
nounced, and finally drop out; Carol‘na! money to no purpose, is something won- 
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derful, and would be ineredible if it were 
not plain fact. Computations have been 
often made like the following from the 
New York Jribune. Myr. T. C. Leland 
counts the letters of an article of 74 lines, 
and finds there 337 silent letters. These 
would make 10 lines, or 14 per cent. of 
the article. There are 72 columns of the 
Tribune. Nearly 10 of them are lost. 
Mr. Leland goes on to compute that these 
columns, if occupied with advertise- 
ments at the medium price, would bring 
in $300,000 a year, or $5,000,000 in ten 
years, to the 7’ribune alone. Now, there 
are many newspapers and _ periodicals, 
and thousands of books to multiply by 
to give the total loss by silent letters. 
There is another point of view which 
shows us still more important losses; the 
time lost in learning to spell is very great. 
It is estimated that about three years is 
spent in learning to spell in our young- 
est schools. Thetime spent in giving the 
corresponding skill in spelling German 
in the Prussian schools shows that from 
12 to 18 months is all that is needed. 


Now Mr. Leland says, there are 220,000 | 


teachers in the United States, and he sup- 
poses there are 100,000 of them engaged 
in teaching the children of these three 


first years. At $300 a year that would be | 


$30,000,000 a year, and half of it thrown 


away. But the money is nothing com. | 
pared with the evil done to teacher and 
pupil. The loss of time to both is woe- | 
ful. It is the most painful drudgery to 


both. The time is stolen from other 
studies. Then itis bad in its influence 
on the intellect of the beginner. The 
child should have its reason awakened 
by order, reasonableness, good sense, in 
the objects which it is made to study. 
But woe to the unfortunate who attempts 
to use reason in spelling. Every attempt 


to think how words ought to be spelt | 


leads wrong. Itis a mark of a promis- 
ing child not to learn to spell easily. One 
whose reason is active must learn not to 
use it. The whole process is stupefying 
and perverting. These enormous evils 
liave led to many attempts at cure in the 
schools, of which the most successful is 
thatof Dr. Leigh. According to that the 
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) silent letters are privted in skeleton type, 
| and pupils leave them out in spelling. 
‘This system is used in St. Louis as an in- 
troduction to the common spelling, and 
| is said to save half the time of learning 
|toread. Any teacher may use its meth- 
|od to a considerable extent by printing 
the words of the spelling classes on the 
blackboard after the manner described. 

As to the irregularities of the vowel 
system it may be noticed, by what has 
been said, that the long vowels make 
most of the difficulty. It is they that 
have changed, and taken up complicated 
and unreasonable relations. It would be 
an advance if we were to call the vowels 
by their short names. The short sounds 
| are pretty uniform, and like those of oth- 
er nations, and if the characters were 
named from them the names would be 
right ina great majority of cases. The 
sound of the letter ¢, for example, in dif, 
occurs 590 times in every ten thousand 
sounds we utter, while that of ¢ in dite 
occurs only 191 times. If children were 
taught that the name of ¢ is ¢ (as in d7#), 
instead of a/, as they are now taught to 
call it, it would come right in spelling 
three times as often as it does now, and 
prepare the way for a ready acceptance 
of a phonetic representation of the long 
sound, 

We ought, however, to have a reform 
of our spelling. Attempts have been 
made at reform from the earliest times. 
|The long procession of reformers, if we 
‘begin with Orm and come down to Ellis, 
/includes many illustrious men. Frank- 
lin and Noah Webster are well known 
‘here. Many attempts have been ill- 
advised and would have made matters 
; worse. What looks like a reform from 
/some one point of view may be bad on 
ithe whole. The science of Comparative 
Philology, one of the latest and greatest 
of the modern sciences, is based on the 
study of sounds and their representatives 
in languages. Within the last thirty 
years some of the best heads in the world 
have: been occupied mainly with these 
subjects, and we now know pretty well 
/ what we want. 

There have 





been congresses of the 
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scholars of the world to fix on a univer- 
sal alphabet, and many able books have 
been written about it. The most eminent 
of our modern phonologists, Mr. A. J. | 
Ellis, has been many years at work on | 
the history of the sounds of the English | 
language, and there has lately been a 


great awakening of interest in the matter, | 
| matter which is claiming the attention of 


both on its theoretical and practical side. 
It has been repeatedly brought before the 


English Philological Society, and a cer- | 


tain liberty of spelling is allowed to the 
members of that Society in the papers 
which are published in its transactions. 
The American Philological Association 
has this year appointed a committee of 
the best scholars of the country to exam- 
ine and report on the subject. The school 
board of St. Louis have directed the use 
of Dr. Leigh’s system in their schools, 
and common school books are printed in 
his type. The legislature of the conser- 
vative old state of Connecticut has just 
passed a bill, with a unanimous vote in 


the Senate, to appoint a commission to | 


examine and report on a reformed spell- 
ing for the public documents of the state 


and the text-books of its public schools. | 


There is no difference of opinion among 
the students of modern philology as to 
the desirableness of reform. 

Some of the literary amateurs of the 
last generations railed at such reforms, 
and the opinion has become current in | 
many quarters that philologists want the | 
old spelling preserved, to preserve the | 
etymology of the words; but a change. | 


less orthography destroys the material | 


tor etymological study, and written rec. 
ords are valuable to the philologist just 


in proportion as they are accurate records 

. | when promoted, buy of the new kind. In 
The only matter of doubt is whether any- | 
These are days of | 
casy communication, and of many great | 


of speech as spoken from year to year 
thing can be done. 


Associations. Perhaps it may be found 
casier than we expect to attain combined 


action. This great body of teachers | 


might do much by speaking out for re- 


form. It might induce our legislature | 


to take action like that of Connecticut. 


By and by we may overcome popular in- | 


ertia and prejudice, and introduce the 


4 


}reform in all our schools; and then the 
| battle will be won.—Prof. F. A. Marsn, 
| La Fayette College, Pa. 


—> 
| Text-Books — Different Editions — Uniformity- 
Prices, Ete. 





I wish to give the readers of your val- 
uable journal my ideas of this text-book 


the book buying public, perhaps more 
than the book wsing public. The latter 
class claims me for an advocate, and who 
can dispute a right that has been earned 
by an experience of 27 terms’ teaching 
in some of the schools of our country ? 

I will mention, first, the annoyances 
that text-books give me. I have found 
this trouble in every term of every school 
I have taught too widely prevalent, name- 
ly, different editions of the same author’s 
work upon the same subject. All who 
have taught will readily understand, and 
those who have studied at school will be 
painfully reminded, that experiences har- 
monize him, and sympathy is common. 


the book, but we have been greatly an- 
noyed by the “‘ variations.” The teacher 
|has asked his class to turn to a certain 
| piece or example, according to the book 
i he holds; part of the class find it as des” 
| ignated ; part say it is not in the 
| book ; part say it is in the book, 
| but not upon the same page; part say 
that part of the piece or example has 
been revised. And the teacher finds no 
little confusion. So here may be a re- 
form that can be easily reached. School 
boards should instruct to buy of some 
one edition. If a later edition is found 
to be much better, then let a whole class, 





| 


this way will a gradual uniformity be 
brought about with no inconvenience. In 
the same way as just mentioned may the 
| same book by a new author, be substitut- 
ed; this plan will not incur additional ex- 
pense, and in many cases may be a great 
| saving, as advantage may be taken of in- 
troductory rates, or exchange made. 

| The next in order is uniformity of text 
books throughout the state. We see but 
i one advantage in such a system, and this 


We have not complained of the price of 
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is that the books could be furnished | the district may provide the books to any 
cheaper. So could reapers, organs, sew- | or all at a small rental in a district libra- 
ing machines, etc., if one manufacturing | ry and upon the same principle; or they 
company had the monopoly of the trade;; might deposit the price of the books 
but some farmer might not wish the same | drawn and upon returning them the 
kind of a mower or reaper that his neigh-| money could be refunded, retaining » 
bor or more remote stranger has; the} part for injury or ordinary wear, etc— 
housewife might be dissatisfied with the | 4. H. Porter, in Palmyra Enterprise. 
sewing machine that her sister has; and | a : 
the cultivated ear for music in one per-| 4 MODEL Recrtation.—A model reci- 
son may create a love for Mason & Ham- | tation is one in which the pupil rises 
lin, while another might wish Pelonbit | promptly when called upon, stands erect, 
& Pelton’s. But we must make all use just | begins the recitation at the beginning, 
such text books throughout the whole state | Proceeds according to a given plan, and 
as is recommended by a board of school closes when the conclusion is systematic. 
book examiners or commissioners—for | “1Y reached. This wasn —_ o% 
what purpose? to save money. What is for the teacher to assign the lesson so 
money to liberty? A healthy competi- definitely that pupils may know just what 
tion is maintained in consequence of the | '* required of them, to call = them 
present system. It is true the book rapidly, and to make his questions as few 
publishers have combined and have |/2 number and as short as may be, only 
promised how high they shall sell? Oh | indicating what is to be the topic of ree: 
no; but to keep poor establishments from itation, without giving any clew whatev- 
giving away their books in order to get | & to the answer. The model teacher 
them introduced. Some school districts |™#Kes his pupils do most of the talking 
would introduce a new book, if very during recitations. He but seldom inter. 
cheap, as they hire a cheap teacher. We | TUP!S a pupil while reciting, his questions 
believe booksellers to be as good a class | #24 suggestions usually coming at the 
of men as are engaged in any vocation. close of the recitation. The plan sug- 








Most of them have been teachers, and 
are acquainted with the wants of the 
school attending public. If we have a 
uniformity in the district, what more 
does that school want? It is a little gov- 
ernment in itself, and all should be in 
harmony with one grand system—the 
school system of the state. Every school 
should be in truth a tributary of the 
State University, and then farther than 
this to surmount all a National Universi- 


ty at the seat of government in the na-| 


tion. 


ly alike. 


things from more than one standpoint; 


in short, in the use of a variety of text 


books. We see but one serious fault in 


the present system, that poor people, be- 
ing blessed with the largest families, | 


If all were taught from the same | 
text books, all would have views too near- 
We gain strength through in- 
terchange of ideas brought about by dif. 
ferent modes of instruction, by viewing 


gested does not imply that a recitation i» 
to be made in stereotyped phrases, or by 
the repetition of meaningless forms; but 
it does imply that it shall be conducted 
according to a logical plan, so that the 
pupil may know where to begin, how tu 
proceed, and, above all, know when he 
has reached a conclusion. True, this 
course will take time in the beginning. 
| but in the end it will savea hundred fold. 


Try it—lndiona School Journai. 
Ss eae : 





Tue teacher should cherish for his pu- 
| pils a sentiment of profound respect, for 
| the moral sublimity of the child is often 
| greater than that of the man. A spirit 
; at once child-like, patient, watchful, vig- 
|orous and devout, is the great desidera- 
/tum and the great want of our teachers. 


i 





| 
| 
| Wrra the fire of most men’s flowing 
enthusiasm may be seen the smoke of 
| self-conceit. 

| Se ee 

Tur silent lip of faithful service ts 


move oftener, which occasions the pur-| better than the rattling tongue of anda. 


chasing of new books. 


To obviate this | cious eloquence. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. | they had to act in the dark. A specia! 
ae | meeting is the remedy, if dissatisfaction 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. | exists with what was done. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. Q. We adjourned our annual meeting 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. |two weeks; met and adjourned again 
\). Our district, lying in three towns, | three weeks, making five weeks from an 
was formed more than three years 2g0, | nual meeting. Was it legal to transact 
but by the order of the supervisors Of | pusiness at this meeting without the no- 
only two towns. Is it a legal district? | tice provided for in section 20° 

Can the order be appealed from * | A. The notice was not necessary, i= 
A. It was not legally formed, but an/the interval from the first adjournment 
existence of two years has cured the de-) to the second was less than “ four weeks.” 
fect. (Sec. 6.) An appeal would not be | Q. Is it proper or legal to appoint a 
sustained on the ground mentioned, if; person chairman who does not belong in 
the district “has exercised the franchises | the district? : 
— ing i Sag e-toc | A, To do so seems a reflection upon 
uncertain, and no sufficient records of | A ee 
: j | plated by the law. It does not follow, 
their oesipaanen oun be found. W hat shall | however, that the action of a meeting un- 
— si and cegentae the | der such a chairman should be set aside 
RY | as illegal, if the action was not determin- 
&: i, his is hardly necessary : Let the | ed by illegal votes. 

town board meet, notifying all the dis- | . ‘ : . 
| Q. Can the chairman of a district 


trict boards, and pass a general order, | = ; rane ee 
such as will obtain if possible, general | sonny We, make motions and deliver 
endorsement, defining and determining | peneies' . J eee 
the boundaries of the districts, and the | A, Mo kee right vote cn: sik quee- 


j | . « 204 "= ii . . r 7 . 
town clerk making a newmap. This will | is " eee tae 
probably astile the matter. | make he can get some one to offer it for 


= m j . e > € > . ir 
Q. Can a district, by a vote, donate | him; or hecan call some one to the chai 


back to the treasurer money stolen from | While he offers it himself—also, if he 
him? | wishes to make a speech. 

A. A district has no authority by law | DISTRICT ELECTIONS — PLURALITY — BAt.- 
to do this; and if generously disposed, the LOTING—ALIENS. 
better way would be to make up the loss; Q. A few voters met early at annual 
by private contributions. | meeting, and as near as we can ascertain 
elected a clerk before 7 o’clock. Was it 
‘right for the electors, on assembling, to 
t aside the election and proceed to an- 


DISTRICT MEETINGS — ADJOURNMENT— 
CHATRMAN. 
4). Ourannual meeting assembled, and | 8° 
adjourned for want of numbers; then | other? 
met and adjourned a second time for the| A. If it actually took place befere 4, ii 
same reason. At the third meeting four WS null and void; and even if it had 
voters were present, and without any re- just reached 7, some allowance should be 
port trom the board proceeded to trans. |™#de for variation of time-pieces, and 
act business. Was it not illegal to do so?| the election of officers should not be 
A. It was notillegal. Whether it was | pressed through as the first business. The 
wise depends on circumstances. If there|™eeting, under these circumstances, 
was no reason to expect a fuller meeting, would be justified in rescinding the first 


om 


Fates rats ssn 9b 











those present not only had power to pro- 
ceed, but were justified in so doing. It 
was desirable, of course, to know the ex- 
act financial condition of the district, but 
it was not the fault of these present that 


election and in going into another. 


said a majority elect, but afterwards I 
think it was said that a plurality is suffi- 





cient. Which is correct’ 


Q. On p. 420, Jour. of Ed., 1871, it is - 
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A. The first statement was incautious} Q, Can an outgoing treasurer insist 
and is incorrect. It has been repeatedly on a settlement with the board betore de- 
stated since that a plurality elects. _livering up funds and papers to his suc. 

Q. Can there be more than one ballot- | cessor? 
ing for district officers, or will the same <A. The law (section 38) makes it his 
rules of law control as at town or other | duty to thus settle, and it is obviously 
elections ? | proper that it take place before the trans. 

A. The laws as to town and general | fer is made. 
elections have no reference to district! Q. If a person elected treasurer is al- 
elections. The school law does not even lowed to act as such without giving 
require election by ballot, though that is bonds, who is liable for loss of funds at 
yest. The district has the general power | his hands? 

* : Sa fc ~ "mi -3 
“to choose” its officers, and there isno, A. This is not easy to determine; but 
good reason why it may not reverse a 'the board, whose duty it would be to ap- 
tirst choice an! make a different one, | point another person, if the one elected 
if at the time there appears to be occa. | failed to file a bond as required, woulda 
sion for doing it, though it can- | be culpable for countenancing illegality. 
not be done at an adjourned meeting, | Q. Suppose a director neglect to pros- 
= * og: 
when a person has accepted and so ac- | ecute a treasurer for breach of errmngnry 
quired a right to the office. 'of his bond, as required by section 34, 

Q. We elected an alien as district | What is to he done? 
clerk at our annual meeting. Somé'time | A. The director is liable to penalty 
afterwards he took out papers. Can he | for such neglect. (Sec. 134.) 
hold the office under the decision quoted; Q- We elected fairs me bess neg- 
jast month in the JournAL? | lected to file a bond in ten days. treas- 
If he took out his papers within ten | urer was appointed afterwards by the 
days he can hold it, but he could not|town clerk, who presented a sufficient 
qualify himself and claim the office after | bond, which the ison eee to sign, 
the ten days had expired. |and the person elected, who has entered 

TERMS OF OFFICE. | upon the office, refuses to give up funds, 

(. Must the succession of terms pro- | books and papers. What is the remedy ’ 
vided for in section 31 be absolutely fol- A. As you state the case, the pores 
‘owed, and if a clerk is chosen for three | @ppointed is entitled to the office, and 
years at first meeting, instead of one, and | his remedy, if the other party be not 
it goes on so, can it afterwards be | give up, is by a quo warranto. On the 
changed ? facts stated, the court would probably 

A. The law is peremptory. The con- | Put him in possession of the office. But 
tinuance of its violation for some time | 20 such proceeding ought to be necessary. 
does not preclude the duty or propriety a 
of setting matters right, when theerror is} @- Ifa district votes that it will have 





discovered, /no school, can the board then levy a tax 
DISTRICT OFFICERS. i and provide for one? 

(). Has the clerk alone power to hire | A. Such a vote is 2 nullity, and does 

a boy to made fires? | not release the board from its duty, nor 


A. The power belongs to the board. | from the penalty, if the duty is neglected. 
It is usually unwise, and might be re-| Q. The district voted, without opposi- 
garded by the other members as discour- | tion, to borrow $400 to build. The clerk 
teous, for one member to act in such | and treasurer signed the necessary papers 
things alone; but having done so, in good | sent from the land commissioners, but 
faith, and having done what was needed | the director refused to sign. What is the 
and without unreasonable expenditure, it | remedy ? 
may not be worth while for the others to| A. Mandamus, or removal by the 
repudiate such action. | county judge, and the appointment of a 
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director who will sign, if he has no good |rable to vacate a contract made, the 
reason for refusal. teacher must be satisfied first. 
FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. | SCHOOL PRIVILEGES. 

Q. Ifa district votes to establish a| Q. If children in going to their schoo 
high school, under the law of last winter, , have to pass another school house, are 
and a tax to support it, can it at another | they not entitled to the privileges of the 
meeting rescind these votes ? nearer school ? 

A. It must be held to havethis power,| A. Equity would incline to say yes; 
under section 19, School Code (sub-sec- | but to make it legal, they must be set in- 
tion Fourteenth). The new law does not to the other district. Under the town 
provide that a district shall not retract | system such anomalies would disappear. 
incipient steps in this matter, therefore | Children would be permitted to go where 


it retains its general power to do so. ‘it would be most convenient for them to 
TAXES. | go, 
Q. If aman is illegally set into an- | RE-EXAMINATION. 
other district, is he to pay taxes in that) Q. Ifa teacher is examined in the 
district ? | spring, and obtains a year’s certificate, is 


A. Ifthere is an order on file, setting | she obliged to attend the fall Institute and 
him into another district, he is to pay | be re-examined, or can she engage i 
taxes there afterwards, if the order is not | School for a year, in the spring * 
appealed from, shown to be illegal, and, A. A certificate given for a year is 
set aside. | good for a year, unless sooner annulled. 

TEACHER—CONTRACT. | It would be right and lawful to enter in- 

(). Can I close school a week to attend | to contract, for one year, on such a cer- 
Institute, without consent of the board, | tlficate, so far as the certificate is con- 
and draw my wages ? icerned. There is no law obliging a teach. 

A. No, you must have consent of the | er to attend an Institute and to be re-ex- 
board. They have power to grant it, | amined at that time. It is always well to 
under section 43, School Law, p. 156,| attend Institutes, however, if possible. 
School Code. If you close the school | What the superintendent has a right by 
without their consent you lose your time, | law to require, 1s, “a re-examination of 
and they might say you ought to allow | any teacher in his county for the purpose 
for damages to the district. It is not well | of ascertaining his qualifications to con- 
to close school at any time without con-| tinue as such teacher.” (See Sec. 105.) 
sulting some of the board. | Under this section the county superin- 

Q. Is a teacher’s contract lawful if} tendent would not be authorized to re- 
drawn up and passed around to the board | quire all the teachers in the county to 
to sign, without any meeting ? /meet in one place for such re-examina. 

A. This is not the proper way to do tion. When, however, a superintendent 
business; but if all the board signed the | proposes such a general re-examination 
contract, the courts would probably hold | in the several inspection districts, it is to 
that they had estopped themselves from | be presumed he does it for the general 
taking advantage of their own loose way | good, and well disposed teachers will try 
of doing the business. and comply with his request. 

Q. If two districts are consolidated co. sup?’s AS TEACHERS—WORK BY PROXY. 
for the purpose of building one good! Q. If a county superintendent wishes 
school house and having a graded school, | to teach, how can he become a qualificd 
does that break up contracts already | teacher? 
made for schools in the old school house?) A’ He cannot “qualify” himself; 4 

A. Ishould say not. Even an act of; certificate from another superintendent 
the Legislature cannot impair the obli-| would be good only in that county. The 
gation of a contract, much less should | solution of the difficulty is found only 
the order of a town board. If itis desi-| in the possession of a state certificate, 
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and this is one of many reasons why one 
of the requisites to eligibility to the of- 
fice should be the possession of such a 
certificate. 1t might be reasonable for 
the law to make a certificate from a neigh- 
boring county superintendent valid. In 
1871 the legislature authorized the su- | 
perintendents of Polk, Burnett, Douglas, | 
Bayfield and Ashland counties to issue | 
certificates to each other, on proper exam- 
ination. In counties with small popula- 
tion, paying a small salary, it is usually 
the case that the superintendent engages 
in some other business part of the time, 
and teaching is most congruous with his 
office. 


| 
| 
{ 


Q. Can a county superintendent while 
teaching, or otherwise engaged, have 
some part of his work done by proxy? 

A. Tam reluctant to give an aflirma- 
tive answer to this question. In conduct- 
ing examinations, and in some other 
things, certain clerical work can be per- 
formed without objection by an assistant, 
if one is needed. But to devolve official 
duties which require the exercise of 
judgment upon another person is a differ- | 
ent thing. A county superintendent is | 
elected to perform his own duties. If it 
is found impracticable to attend to them, 
the more honorable course is to resign. 
The office is not now held in high esteem, 
in some quarters, and every delinquency 
or irregularity on the part of its incum- 
bents adds to its insecurity. | 


| 
| 
| 





HOLDING OVER. 
4). If a county superintendent holds | 
over because his successor does not qual. | 
ify, does he hold over for the term? | 
A. No; it must be held that he is to 
continue for one year, and that another | 
election, the ensuing November, will des- 
ignate the willof the people again. 


| 
} 
' 


WOMEN AS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. | 


Q. Has there been any decision de- | 
claring the law which makes women eli- | 
gible to the office of county superintend- | 
ent unconstitutional ? 

A. There has been no decision in our | 


courts. As no one has been elected, of | 


course the question has not been brought | 
(Answered Oct. 20.) 


into court. 





; essential to success in teaching. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


SELF CULTURE, 

Without intellectual self activity therc 
can be no culture obtained even in the 
best schools. Schools afford leisure (the 
etymology of “school”), and they aiford 
certain stimulating conditions, favorable 


| to self activity, but they afford nothing 


more. This activity and the resulting 
modification of one’s being, or culture, 
can exist away from schools. This truth 
is forcibly illustrated by such men as EI. 
ihu Burritt, Hugh Miller, Horace (ree. 
ley, Robert Collyer, ete. 

Not only is this fact largely overlooked 
in the midst of an ever present and com. 
plex school machinery, but we probably 
ascribe too much importance to this ma- 
chinery among the factors of human de- 
velopment and culture. It is well, there- 
fore, to be frequently reminded that it is 


; simply proper activity that gives devel- 


opment, and that activity can go on un- 
der circumstances much less favorable 


| than those afforded by schools. 


With incitements to mental activity 
abundantly and cheaply provided in books 
who, in these days, need necessarily be un- 
cultured? Not by any means those whom 
poverty keeps from high schools or col- 
leges. This truth we wish just now par. 


‘ticularly to impress upon young teach- 
/ers,—and also those who are 


not so 
young. 

A cultivated intelligence is absolutely 
The 
more brightness, wit, judgment, informa- 
tion, a teacher possesses, the better teach- 
er is he. These qualities win the respect 
and admiration of pupils. They create 
an atmosphere’ peculiarly adapted 


jto the growth of like qualities in the 


young. Who does not see verification of 
this in his own experience as a pupil, as 
he looks back over his school days and 
recalls the various instructors of hi 
youth ? 

How can this cultivation be carried on 
—this desirable culture be obtained—out- 
side of academic walls? Simply by 2 


Ss 


| strong desire to secure it, and by the ac- 











compapying exercise of a sufficient 
amount of will power to keep up the 
proper intellectual activity. Books must | 
be carefully read and studied. The facul- | 
ties of the mind must be exercised in ob- | 
taining and in judging the knowledge 
stored up in these repositories of human 
experience. 

Suppose, for example, a young person 
wishes to obtain a good knowledge of 
general history. We believe he can get 
it by diligent reading of a few books at 
home. He need not remain ignorant of 
the history of his race because he has 
not the means of pursuing the study 
within the walls of a school. There are 
admirable books and cheap books from | 
which he can quietly and inexpensively | 
obtain this knowledge—one of the most | 
important within the range of human ac- | 
quisition. 

Or does he wish a valuable acquaint- 
ance with the rich field of English litera. | 
ture? Two or three dollars will bring 
tohim a master—ever ready at his will | 
henceforth—who can tell him of every | 
leading writer in the language, his char- | 
acter, his influenca, the time at which he 
lived, and the books he wrote,—can even | 
give him goodly fragments of his work | 
to show its strength and quality. From | 
this instructor, who asks no tuition and 
whom it costs absolutely nothing to keep, | 
he can learn what authors and what} 
books are most profitable to read, if he | 
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on 


ments which have made his name fasail- 
iar in both hemispheres. 

Young men and women, who seek to 
be good teachers, and yet whom poverty 
ruthlessly debars from the advantages of 
high schools and colleges, be not dis- 
couraged. You are not too poor to com- 
mand the means whereby you can break 
the barriers of ignorance, and walk the 
earth in the glad freedom of knowledge 
and culture. It is not that you so much 
need the money you do not have and the 
schools you cannot attend, as that you 
need the strong desire and the invincible 
will to use the conditions of intellectual 
growth within your control. With the 
proper disposition to mental activity and 
the proper ambition, the book read by 
the light of a pine knot may give the 
intellectual fibre which without these 


| qualities cannot be imparted by the best 


schools. 

We hope in our next issue to give a 
brief list of the books most useful for 
the purposes of home and self culture in 
at least the departments of history and 
English literature. ° 





A GOOD NEWSPAPER. 


Not only can a young teacher find cul- 
ture in the solitary reading and study 
of books, but there is another source of 
great intellectual benefit accessible to 
him in the columns of a first-class news- 
paper. Of one such paper every teacher 


desires to form special acquaintances in| should be an habitual and careful reader. 


this rich and noble field. 


By means of it he will be able to keep 


Is it the marvels of a particular science | abreast of the world’s progress—to know 
that he would know? Here in the cheap- | the political and social changes that are 
ness of the books is a marvel scarcely | taking place in his own and other coun- 


surpassed by those accurately and lumin- | 


ously described within their pages. The | 





tries, the leading men who are the mold- 
ers or exponents of public opinion, the 


most famous teachers will, for a few) progress of geographical and scientific 
shillings, hasten to instruct him in his/ discovery, the successful achievements in 
own home, giving him lessons at his con-| Literature, Art, Mechanics, etc. 





venience, patiently, and with all the rep-| While for his own sake the teacher 
etition that misconception may demand. ' cannot afford to be without the compan- 
So in many other departments of learn. | ionship of an excellent newspaper, he 
ing. The example of Burritt clearly | also cannot afford to be without it on ac- 
shows that even in linguistic studies the | count of his school. It isa repository of 
aid of schools and teachers is not essen-| abundant illustration which he may use 
tial. From the book beside his forge he | to the interest and profit of almost every 
obtained the foundations of those attain-| class he teaches. 
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So strong is our faith in the value to a| 
teacher of what we are now speaking, | 
that were we asked to mark out a course | 
or 
newspaper. No books can take its place. 
Its information and its influence are 
unique. 
ern Civilization which no intelligent per- 
son can wisely ignore. 

But of newspapers there is an infinite 


multitude. What one shall the teacher 
select? It will be observed that we have | 


referred only to “a first-class newspaper.” 
We have had in mind only the great metro- 
politan papers—those of the nation’s chief 
commercial, literary and artistic centre, 
New York. Excellent papers are of 


course published elsewhere, but for our | 


special purpose we think they cannot 
here be considered. It is inevitable that 
certain broader, nobler and more cosmo- 
politan characteristics should be found 
in the papers of that city than in others. 

What shall be our choice among the 
several great metropolitan papers? We 
have'no hesitation in saying that, for the 
special purpose we have in view, the New 
York Evening Post stands out with singu- 
lar excellence and value—combining in- 
dependence of all party, an admirable 
truth-loving spirit, high literary charac- 
ter, great variety and accuracy of valuable 
news, and specially full information re- 
specting literary, artistic and musical in- 
ierests. No paper in the country sur- 
passes it—perhaps none equals it—in the 
purity and general excellence of its 
English. Its literary criticisms have al- 
ways been a peculiar feature. 

We therefore recommend to teachers, 
above all the newspapers with which we 
are acquainted, this one which was an in- 
spiration to us when we taught our first 
school a quarter of a century ago, and 


from which we have drawn strength and | 


refreshment nearly ever since. 


So deeply impressed have we been with | 
the value to young people of a really no- | 


ble paper like this, amid the ocean of 
weak and worthless periodical literature 
in which they are engulfed, that we have 
frequently given this advice to teachers 
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reading for a young teacher, we | 
would invariably head the list with a/ 


It is a large factor in our mod- | 








assembled in the Institutes we have vis. 
ited. For the purpose of commending it 
to a larger audience, in a more specific 
and practical form, we expressly solicited 
from the publishers the advertisement 
contained in this number of the JouRNAL.. 
| To this, in conclusion, we call attention, 
believing that in no other way can we do 
;more to promote the educational inter- 
ests of the state than by showing to its 
multitude of young teachers the best 
means of that self-improvement which iz 
; strengthening and ennobling them shal! 


| thereby most surely benefit the children 
| under their instruction. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


a reference in our last issue to what 
| we called a couple of “heresies,” advo. 


| cated by the Palmyra Enterprise, viz: 
| State Uniformity of Text Books, and 


| 
, Abolition of the County Superintendency, 
| brings a reply from that paper in which 
| we find the following paragraphs: 
| Is the Journal ignorant of the fact that there is 
| a universal complaint throughout the State, (and 
reasonably too) on account of the high price ot 
school books as an unnecessary burden to the peo- 
pie? And that the patrons of schools are now 
yaying double the price that should be paid for 
books? Is the Journal aware that the frequent 
changes in text books in schools is another just 
cause of complaint, and that the fact we have no 
uniformity established is yearly causing a great 
waste of money expended for school books to be 
laid upon the shelf, and that high prices and fre- 
quent changes have for many years been causes of 
complaint? Has the Journal ever suggested any 
remedy for this injustice and unnecessary incon- 
venience? We have never scen anything of the 
kind. Now we propose a remedy against high 
prices for books, and their frequent changes in our f 
public schools. 
| ‘ Notwithstanding the continued complaints as 





| to the high prices by the patrons of schools noth- 

ing has as yet been done to remedy the great in- 
| justice, nor will there be unless the people take 
/ action inthe matter. We simply state here that 
| we propose the adoption of a State uniformity a- 
au means of economy, anda remedy for the great 
waste of money expended in this way.” 


It being clearly apparent from the 
above that the editor of the Luterprix 
/was in a condition of blissful uncon- 
sciousness, respecting the educational 
events in this state during the past year 
and more, we made all haste to send him 
evidence that the “ Text-book Question,” 
had received a little consideration from 
us during this time. 

The simple fact is, that not only has 
the Journal during the past two years 
repeatedly published editorials and selec 
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tions, expressing our views on this im- 
portant subject, but the last annual re- 
port of the Superintendent contained | 
what we venture to believe to be the full- 
est discussion and presentation of this 
subject ever given inan American school 
report. 

In truth, we had given so much atten- 
tion and labor to the matter, had so often 


expressed our views, and had supposed | 
our position so well known to the teach- | 


ers and school officers of the state, that 
after the publication and distribution of 
the annual report last spring, we thought 
we had done our full duty in the premi- 
ses, and determined to observe for a time 
a discreet silence, lest we should be ac- 
cused of making a “hobby” of our plan 
for the relief of the people and the 
schools from the evils attending the 


present methods of obtaining school | 


books. 

The Hiterprise says: “ Notwithstand- 
ing the continued complaints as to high 
prices by the patrons of the schools, 
nothing has as yet been done to remedy 
the great injustise, nor will there be un- 
less the people take action in the matter.” 

Quite likely. 


Who should take rction—who ean take ac- 
tion—if not the people? Theirs is the 
grievance. In their hands lies the easy 
redress. If they do not “take action” 


when so simple and easy a remedy is | 


pointed out to them, and given also the 
sanction of law, as well as the approval 
of the great body of the teachers and su 
perintendents of the state, then may not 
the editor of the Hnterprise conclude with | 
us that, afterall, the “injustice” and the 
“burden” and the “evil” are more in our 
own imagination than with the dear 
“people” in whose behalf we so loudly 
and feelingly, and withal so uselessly, 
preach reform ? 

However, we are not ourselves yet quite 
discouraged. Free text books are already 
to be found in some districts and towns 
of the state and are giving great satisfac- | 
tion. They will yet prevail.. The saving | 
of nearly one-half the original cost, the | 


momen of the last exception to the ab- 
—Vol. V, No. 11. 





In fact we rather think | 
so. That’s just what we are waiting for. | 
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| solute freedom of the schools, the eco- 
/nomical use of books by successive class- 
| es, the less frequent changes when school 
| boards have the responsibility of pur- 
| chasing and caring for public property, 
| instead of merely dictating what others 
| shall purchase and care for, the absolute 
| uniformity secured to the extent that is 
really essential—in districts and towns 
ships.—and the full and prompt equip- 
ment of the schools with books at the bee 
| ginning of the term,—these (and other) 
| great and manifest advantages will yet 
' make free text books everywhere the ad- 
junct of free schools. In this belief we 
| were supported by the formal approval 
‘of the state convention of local ‘superin- 
_tendents last winter, we are supported by 
the most intelligent teachers of the state, 
by some of the ablest and most experi- 
enced superintendents of public instruc- 
| lion in the eastern states, by educational 
| writers there, including the editor of the 
educational department of the Atlantic 
| Monthly, by successful trial there, and, 
i most of all, by the plain teachings of Po- 
litical Economy. 


LADIES FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 

; Under the law of last winter, making 
| women eligible to school offices, there 
| have been quite a number of nominations 
| Of ladies for county superintendents of 
schools, the following being the nominees 
/and the parties by whom nominated, 
far as we have observed: 


Clark County—Miss Mattie Burt, Republican. 

Columbia—Miss Katie Lowth, Reform. 

Eau Claire—Miss Agnes Hosford, Republican; 
' Mrs. Elizabeth Mayhew, Reform. 

Marquette—Miss Julia A. Kelsey, Republican. 

Oconto—Miss Maggie Comstock, Republican. 

Outagamie— Miss C. M. Bailey, Republican. 

Pierce—Mrs. Lizzie Woodworth, Republican. 

Portage—Miss Laura V. Alban, Reform. 

Walworth—Miss Etta S. Carle, Reform 

Waupaca—Miss Sarah Marsh, Reform. 

These candidates are generally spoken 
| of as ladies of fine education, well qual- 
‘ified by practical experience as teachers 
| and otherwise, accomplished, estimable, 
|ete., but as is the case when men are 

| nominated, it is alleged some were nom- 
|inated chiefly because it was thought 
| they would bring a large support to the 
| ticket, rather than because they were 
| deemed just the ones for the place for 
which they were named.—State Journo!. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF MILWAUKEE. 

We recently had the pleasure of visit- 
ing for the first ttme some of the public 
and private schools of our metropolis. 
Although spending two days and a half 
in the city, and making a somewhat dili- 
gent use of the time, we nevertheless 
came away with the feeling that we had 
searcely begun an inspection of its edu- 
cational facilities. _ Devoting only one 
day to each, we found that an entire 
month would not enable us to examine 
all the schools. What an imperfect idea 
of the whole, then, must necessarily be 
that formed in a visit of less than three 
days? 

A prominent object being the examin- 
ation of the Kindergartens of the city, 
the time devoted to the public schools 
was so brief that but three or four be- 
sides the High School were visited. 
These included the “Hadley,” the “Plank- 
inton,” and the “ Humboldt” Schools. 

Besides the three German Kindergar- 
tens, some time was given to two of the 
principal German Academies— Professor 
Hailman’s and Professor Mueller’s. 

In addition to these, visits were made 
to the “ Milwaukee Female College,” and 
to the “ Milwaukee Academy.” 

While we necessarily saw only frag- 
ments of the whole, these fragments, nev- 
ertheless, led us to the conviction that 
Milwaukee is building up rapidly and 
intelligently an educational system wor- 
thy of her position, not only as the chief 
city of the state, but one of the largest, 
most prosperous and beautiful cities of 
the nation. The intelligent foresight, 
unwearying energy, and the refreshing 
enthusiasm of Superintendent MacAlis- 
ter, supported by the Milwaukee School 
Board, are accomplishing most benefi- 
cent results. 

The policy of the Superintendent, as 
explained to us, is most admirable. It is 
a policy of self-development and inde- 
pendendence, embracing not only a sufli- 
cient number of thoroughly equipped 
ward schools to furnish a good common 
school education, including the elements 
of drawing and music, to all the children 
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| of the city, but also a finely equipped 
|High School for thorough academic 
| training, and a Normal School connected 
| with this for the special preparation of 
the teachers needed by the city. 
The High School and the Normal 
School we cbserved in very successful 
| Operation. Both teachers and pupils im- 
pressed us favorably. The former ap- 
| peared cultured, earnest and skillful ; the 
latter, interested in their studies, ready 
| in recitation, industrious and self-respect. 
ful. These two schools, however, have 
,outgrown their very limited and other- 
|wise imperfect accommodations. The 
| city cannot reasonably much longer with- 
| hold from them the more spacious, con- 
| venient and healthful building they rich. 
‘ly deserve. 
| The ward schools we saw appeared, in 
their sphere, not at all inferior to the 
| High School. They are evidently well 
‘managed. Better discipline we never 
‘saw. In this they are not surpassed by 
| our State Normal Schools. 
That which chiefly excited our sur- 
| prise in these ward schools was the num- 
| ber studying German, and especially the 
;number of mere children. For instance, 
in {the Plankinton School, which is per- 
| haps the best in the city, out of an en- 
'rollment of 867 pupils—of whom only 82 
| are of German parentage—400 are study- 
| ing this language. The most of these are 
| of course very young—only from % or 8 
| to 12 years of age. 
| German is commenced in the ninth or 
| next to the lowest grade, and is continued 
| through the successive grades parallel with 
| the study of English. In the Hadley Schoo! 
| we listened to the ordinary recitation or 
| exercise of a class in German belonging 
‘to the eighth grade. There were about 
| thirty little boys and girls of the average 
age of seven or eight years, two-thirds of 
whom were of American parentage. The 
children had a very simple lesson in an 
‘illustrated German primer which they 
had previously studied. The class exer- 
| cises were almost entirely oral, consisting 
| of questions in German about the lesson, 
| by the teacher, and answers in German 
by the children. Some of the latter also 


| 
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wrote German’ words upon the black- 
board. 


Whatever may be said of the impro- | 


propriety of the study of a foreign lan- 
guage by children of this tender age, 


candor compels us to say that during the | 
class exercise these children enjoyed it in | 


the highest degree. No other class we 
anywhere saw showed such eagerness 
and enthusiasm in recitation. It seemed 
tous that even if this work was bad ped- 
agogy it was good recreation. If it cre- 
ated linguistic “ muddle,” it nevertheless | 
gave the children a certain intellectual 
exhileration which was healthful. 

But Supt. MacAlister strongly assured 
us that the study of German in no way 
interferes with the rapid and correct ac- 
quisition of English. Indeed, he thinks 
it actually facilitates that acquisition, as 
German is now taught in the schools of 
his city. His testimony was confirmed 
by that of others with whom we con- 
versed. Nor, we confess, did we see any 
evidence that appeared to disprove their 
assertions. 

Yet this to us had always appeared the 
rankest pedigogical heresy. It is so con- 
sidered by the mass of educational think. 
ers and writers. Are these correct, or 
have they underrated the acquiring and 


discriminating powers of the youthful | 
human mind? We will not here pretend | 


to answer this question, but will simply 
say, in the true scientific spirit, that a 


grain of fact obtained from experiment | 


ought to outweigh whole bundles of mere 
theories. Let this experiment be thor- 
oughly tried in Milwaukee, under the 
exceedingly favorable circumstances now | 
afforded by its school system, and let} 
mere theorists pause until the verdict re- 


specting that experiment be fairly and | 


fully rendered. 


Respecting the Kindergartens and the | 
other private schools we visited, we must | 
defer remarks until next month. Each | 


is worthy of a separate article, but our 
scanty limits of space and time compel 
delay. 


We simply add that we shall long bear | 


in pleasant remembrance the courtesy of | 


Superintendent MacAlister, as well as | 
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l of Professors Hailman, Mueller and oth- 
/ers, by whose kind attentions our visit 
was rendered enjoyable and profitable. 
Another word we cannot. refrain 
| from recording for Milwaukee. The state 
may well be proud of this city. We 
were never before so impressed with its 
|} extent, its business activity, and the cer- 
| tatinty of its steady future growth in 


| wealth and prosperity. 
| 


AN EXPLANATION. 

| The editorial in our last issue, entitled 
|*A Curiosity of Literature,” has called 
forth the following response from New 
Hampshire. It must be accepted as suf- 
ficient excuse: 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 
Concorpb, N. H., Oct. 25, 1875. 
Editors Wis. Jour. of Ed., Madison, Wis.: 

On 23d inst. a friend informed me that you had 
noticed the failure of proper credit in my last re- 
port, for matter taken from the late Wisconsin 
School Report, in a discussion of the subject, 
* State School Tax.” 

Upon referring to the printed . report and 
* copy *—the “ proof” of that form I did not see— 
Iam astonished that the printer omitted a note 
that should have appeared at the foot of page 24, 
viz.: 

* Tn discussing this topic, Iam under obliga- 
tions to the recent Wisconsin Report, by Hon. 
Edward Searing, Supt. Public Instruction. The 
arrangement and matter of the extracts are from 
that document.” 

As an act of justice to myself, I ask you to pub- 
| lish this explanation of an unintentional neglect. 
| Respectfully, J. W. SIMONDS, 
| Supt. Pub. Instruction. 





THE FALL INSTITUTES, ETC. 


While these have not in general, per- 
‘haps, been as largely attended as last 
| year, the interest and profit of the meet- 
ings have been fully up to the average. 
The Conductors have in many places 
| worked with more than their usual skill 
and success. 

The presence of Dr. French has added 
no little interest and value to the sessions 
attended by him. Very satisfactory re- 
| ports of both his lectures and his Insti- 
tute work have come to us from every 
place he visited. His presence has also 
been a benefit to the Institute Conduct. 
ors, in that they have necessarily receiy- 


| 
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ed from him new ideas, in the mutual in- | 
terchange of thought on the matter of 
their common work in widely remote | 
states. Onthe other hand, we doubt not | 
the Doctor is now working in the Insti- 
tutes of the Empire State with renewed 
vigor from his two months’ sojourn 
among Wisconsin teachers. 

This occasional interchange of men} 
and ideas is one of the best means of vig- | 
orous activity and progress. If some of 
our best Institute workers were to engage 
in a short campaign in New England or 
New York, it would doubtless be with 
mutual profit to localities and men. 





SPARTA. 





Monroe county, less favored by Nature | 
than Vernon, is educationally in one re- 
spect, at least, far ahead of it. The, 
schools of its chief town are among the 
best in the State. These we had the pleas- 
ure of visiting as we recently happened | 
to be passing through that famous little | 
city for the first time. What we observed 
and ascertained by inquiry is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. 

Here is a little cityfof 5,227 inhabitants, 
spending more than ten thousand dollars | 
annually on its schools, and spending it | 
intelligently. There is a central High 
School for the intermediate and academ- 
ic classes, and four separate primary 
schools conveniently located in different 
parts of the town. Two of these prima- 
ries have each two rooms and teachers, 
and two have each one room and teacher, 
thus employing in all six teachers. In 
the High School there are seven teachers. 
Eight ladies of the thirteen teachers em- 
ployed in the city schools are graduates 
of Normal Schools—six from Winona ! 
and two from Oshkosh. The teachers | 
are well paid and skillful. Prof. O. R. | 
Smith, the efficient Principal and Super- | 
intendent, receives as much as a Univer. | 
sity professor—$2,600 per annum,—and | 
this is richly earned by his ability, expe- | 
rience and success. The changes are as | 
frequent as possible. The intelligent | 


school board give the Principal full pow- | 
ers, and then hold him responsible for | 
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results, but, as he “watch bim 
closely.”’ 
For clearness, we brietly 


again these excellent features: 


Says, 


enumerate 
(1) Five 


school buildings, four primaries with six 


teachers, conveniently located, and a cen- 
tral High School (observe there is not 
here the mistake of crowding all the 
children like bees into a single building 
three or four stories high); (2) a libera! 
expenditure of money; (3) a wise expend. 
iture of money, because; (4) The teach- 
ers are nearly all thoroughly trained for 
their work, and hence are skillful and 
successful; (5) broader facilities for aca- 
demic instruction, preparatory to college 
or business, free to all the children. Pu- 


| pils not residents of the city can share 


all its advantages on payment of a smal! 


‘tuition. 


When will the wisdom of Sparia be the 
common wisdom of the cities and vil- 
lages of Wisconsin’ Her mineral water 
is excellent, her air salubrious, her sum- 
mer attractions numerous; but her 
schools ought, perhaps, to be her chie? 
pride. 

THE TEXT BOOK LAW. 


As the text book question again re- 
ceives attention in this issue, we deem it 
advisable to republish the law of last 


| winter providing for the public purchase 


and free use of school books in districts, 


towns, and cities: 

An Act to provide for uniformity and the free use 
of text books in towns and cities. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as sollouw's: 
Section 1. The qualified electors of any schoo: 

district, or of any town in which the township 

system of school government has been adopted 
may, by legal vote, and the board of aldermen or 

board of trustees of any city or incorporated vil- 

lage may, by ordinance or resolution, authorize 

the school board or board of school directors o! 

such district, town, or incorporated city or village 

to purchase text books for use in the public 
schools, such text books to be the property of the 
district, town, village, or city so purchasing, anc 
to be loaned to pupils or otherwise furnished tv 
them under such conditions and regulations as the 
aforesaid school authorities may prescribe. : 
Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage and publication. 


Some further information respectivg 
Free High Schools, partially promise: 
in our last number, is necessarily delaye? 
until next month. 




















Editorial 


KEVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL, 


By an unfortunate oversight no menb- | 
tion was made in our Jast issue of one of | 
the most important educational events | 


occurring in our state during the year— 
the opening of the Fourth Wisconsin 
State Normal School], located at River 
Falls, in Pierce county. 

The building for this school, the lar- 
gest, most substantial and convenient yet 
erected by the Board of Regents, was for- 


mally dedicated on the 2d of September, | 
in the presence of the Regents, the Fac- | 


alty, and a large assemblage of citizens. 
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The examinations, as the above figures 
show, indicated a greatly reduced num- 
ber as qualified for entrance therein. 

River Falls Normal School, with 
large and important part of the State 
tributary to it, has a great work before it. 
The State looks to it for large results, 
| and we think it will not be disappointed. 
The success of the other schools, the ex- 
| perience and ability of President Parker, 
jand the watchful are of the Regents, 
render assured the large usefulness and 
popularity of this important addition to 
our educational means. 


a 


Addresses were given by Hon. Wm. Starr, | 


President of the Board; Prof. Wm. D. | 
Parker, President of the School; State | 


Superintendent Searing, and Hon. W. H. 
Chandler, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Regents. 

The following constitute the Faculty 
of the School at the present time: 

President W. D. Parker. 

Professsr J. B. Thayer. 

Professor Albert Earthman. 

Miss L. E. Foote. 

Miss L. G. Lovell. 

Miss M. Hosford. 

Miss M. A. Kelly. 

Miss L. J. Curtis. 

The number of students in attendance, 


according to the latest advices, is as fol- | 





lows: 

Normal School pupils.............. a3 

Normal School preparatory ........ 30 

Grammar School. . 0.4: ocs0<cceene cs 40 

Intermediate class .......... eednees 60 

BEMNGEVAOASS cea sierk rections ssw sees 49 
BON eae ae ec, ot ce Naa ieeatce 223 
The last two classes constitute the 


Model School. 
The aggregate of students is already 
too large for the present limited Faculty. 


President Parker reports, however, the | 
best of feeling as existing among the stu- | 


dents, and everything moving on satisfac- 
torily thus far. 

The limited facilities in that part of 
the state for aught beyond elementary 
culture, will involve for some time the 
necessity for a large amount of prepara- 
tory academic work in the school. No 
less than 170 came to the school expect- 
ing to enter the Normai Department. 


VIROQUA, 





Probably the largest Institute held in 
| the state during the year was at Viroqua, 
‘in Vernon county. Having the pleas- 
iure of attending this, among others, we 
‘found Professors McGregor and North 
' doing their work most effectively and ge- 
‘nially, and the members evidently in 
earnest in their efforts to secure benefit 
from the session. 

Vernon, while one of the most fertile 
and desirable counties in the state, is sad- 
ly deficient in educational advantages. 
We therefore took occasion, in our talk 
to the citizens and teachers, to urge a 
complete re-organization of the village 
‘school, under the new High School Law, 
and its adaptation to the needs not only 
of the village, but, in its academic de- 
partment, to the entire county. The in- 
terest with which the advice was receiv- 
ed both by the young people and by the 
business and professional men of the 
place led us to entertain more sanguine 
hopes for the educational future of the 
excellent county of Vernon and its pleas- 
ant village capital, Viroqua. 

Superintendent Wyman is doing tor 
the common schools of the county all 


‘that energy and general fitness can under 


the circumstances accomplish. He is one 
of the excellent superintendents whom 
the people should appreciate and support ; 
but in the present lack of higher educa- 
tional facilities in the county, the com- 
mon schools must Jabor to a great extent 
under the burden of incompetent instrue- 
tion. 
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HISTORICAL LECTURES, 


Prof. Searing is willing to accept a few 


engagements to lecture during the com- | 
ing winter, before Lyceums and other | 


Literary Associations, in places not too 
far, and easily accessible from Madison. 
His terms are so moderate as easily to 
leave r 
the Association. The following subjects 
are offered as especially fruitful in inter- 
est and instruction: 


1, MoHAMMEDANISM: Its Founder,its Character, 


its Propagation, and its Influence on Chris- | 


tianity and General Civilization. 

2. France: Her instability and the anomalies 
of her history due to national genius, and not 
to institutions. A lecture containing new and 


little known facts concerning the government | 


of Napoleon III., the Catholic Church, the 
Mexican Expedition, and the School Systems 
of France and Germany. 
3. Russta: Her remarkable 
cenius and destiny. 


early history, her 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


The following Boards of Visitors have 
been appointed by the State Superintend- 


VISITORS. 


ent for the year ending August 31st, 1876: | 


PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
James MacAlister, Milwaukee. 
R. W. Burton, Janesville. 

Albert Watkins, Mineral Point. 

WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


A. L. Chapin, Beloit. 
E. B. Wood, Oshkosh. 
J.T. Lunn, Ironton. 


OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


John Bascom, Madison. 
ie M. Read, Kewaunee. 
. E. Warner, Windsor. 
RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 
E. E. Woodman, Baraboo. 
A.J. —— Eau Claire. 
Chas. E. Mears, Osceola Mills. 


Pror. Porter, of the Palmyra High 
School, reports £00 pupils in attendance, 
under the instruction of four teachers,— 
and paying 


twenty being non-residents, 


a tuition fee of $1.50 per month. 


perian club, and a course of lectures or- 
ganized for the winter. 
ble. 
izes 
and progress. 


and sustains such means of culture 
We meditate a devout pil- 


erimage to Palmyra for the refreshing of 


our true inwardness. 


a margin of profit for the benefit of | 


He also | 
reports a fine literary society, a Shakes. | 


This is admira- | 
All honor to a village that organ- | 
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| FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 





The following forms may be useful: 

CALL FOR SPECIAL TOWN MEETING. 

To —— ——,, Town Clerk of the town 
of ———, county of ———, Sir: 
| We, the undersigned qualified voters 
| of said town, respectfully request you to 
call a special town meeting to take action 
relative to the establishment of a Free 
said town, in pursuance 
| of chapter 323 of the General Laws of 
11875; also, in case such school shall be 
| established, to raise a tax for the support 
of the same. 

This call must be signed by at least 
| twelve qualified voters of the town. In 

case it is desired simply to take a vote 
,on the question of establishing a high 
school, the latter part of the call. will of 
course be omitted. 


| High School in 


NOTICE FOR SPECIAL TOWN MEETING. 
Request having been made to me by 
qualified voters, notice is hereby 
| given to the electors of the town of — 
in the county of , State of Wiscon.- 
sin, that a special town meeting will be 
held in said town, at , on the -—— 
day of ———, 1875, between the 
hours of —— o’clock in the ——noon, 
| for the purpose of taking action relative 
jto the establishment of a Free High 
|School in said town, in pursuance of 
i chapter 323 of the General Laws of 1875; 
and that the vote thereon will be taken 
[véva voce, or, by ballot. See note.| 
| at —— o’clock in the ——noon of said 
day; also, that in case a majority of the 
electors present shall vote to establish 
such school, a vote will be taken on rais- 
ing a town tax to support the same. 
SS: , Town Clerk. 
Dated this day of , 1875. 
Nore.- The town authorities will ‘all this blank 
with the words vira roce or with the words f, 
bailot, as they shall judge proper; if the vote is 
| ordered to be taken by ballot. it is not necessary 
to state the hour at which it will be taken. The 
electors when assembled may determine that i 
shall be by ballot although the notice says vir’ 
VOCE. 





4,. 


| 








Tie State Superintendent will soon 
issue a call for the usual annual conven- 
tion of county and city superintendents, 
to meet in Madison at the time of the 
executive session of the State Teacher-’ 
Association, the last week in December. 
Important subjects will be before then 
for consideration. 





Miss AGNEs Hosrorp is elected Super- 
| intendent of Eau Claire county. 





Editorial 


ORGANIZATION. 


In the newly awakened interest felt of 
jate in many places in the improvement 
of our schools, the subject of organiza- 
tion will demané close attention. The 
foliowing remar«s are pertinent therefore 
at this time: 

The progress of schools in this country 
is measured at every step by the progress 
in thorough organization and the estab- 
lishment of minute supervision. The 
principle of division of labor is advan- 
tageously used. A good supervisor re- 
lieves the subordinate teacher of the feel- 
ing of responsibility to such an extent 


that she is able to devote her time more | 


fully to details. The supervising princi- 
pal is able, by well directed assistance 
and advice, to strengthen a weak teacher, 


and in a short time to secure good from | 


her. We have many examples in our 
schools, of radical cures of this kind. 
Teachers who have failed for years have, 
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of one of these small formalities can se- 
cure everything by persistence.—Svp’s 
Llarvis, St. Louis. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Many of our readers doubtless are ready 
toask: Whatis the purpose of Kinder- 
garten Education? A brief answer is 
' furnished in the following paragraphs: 

It is to develop the child and all its 
faculties, while checking all propensities 
to evil, in a natural manner; the “ New 
| Education” may be regarded as analo- 
gous to the treatment of plants by the 
gardener’s art. 

It is to associate children with child- 
ren, in a pure atmosphere, amid pleasant 
surroundings, and under a special guid- 
/ance. 


| Itis to afford children all rational en- 


under careful supervision, developed in- joyment proper for them, to supply them 
to good teachers and remained such. Af-| with toys and games, to sing with them, 
ter their reform they have exhibited great | 


skill in the application of their strength 

reviously they they had wasted what 
little power they possessed in trying to 
accomplish results by wrong methods. 
They had, for example, stood before their 
scholars and ordered silence, addressing 
their command to the whole school, and 
thus paralyzing their whole effort. They 
had undertaken to check gross disorder 


by wholesale punishment, or by scolding | 


the entire school. Their strength not be- 
ing equal to the task of forcing all the 


pupils in a mass, they had lost confidence | 


in themselves and settled into a kind of 
apathy, broken only by spasmodic at- 
tempts to secure discipline. The super- 


visor’s first lesson to them was the re- | 
quirement that they should notice little | 


things and small beginnings; become at- 
teative to minute formalities; and when 
tle teacher has learned how to repress 
her inclination to scold or punish indis- 
criminately, and has acquired the habit 
of noting the manner of performing the 
smallest formalities, she is on the way 
toward success. No teacher is strong 
enough to force a whole school at once— 
to control it at arm's length. But no 
teacher is so weak (such is our experi- 
ence) that she cannot have good discipline 
by insisting upon the performance of 
minute formalities. The wise teacher 
will conquer the chaos of arbitrariness 
and caprice by introducing order in little 
things, continually formulating what is 


5°) 


to play with them,—the toys, games, 
songs and plays being all covert instru- 
/ments of instruction. 

| Itis to promote children’s healthy ac- 
tivity; later to awaken their imagination 
gradually to the influence of the beauti- 
ful, the true, and the good; to encourage 
their imitative capacity; to watch the 
development of their reason; and to give 
| those properties free exercise and a right 
direction;—in other words, to develop 
‘children from within outwards. 

It is to prevent any undue strain on 
children’s powers mental or physical,— 
to teach by means of object lessons in- 
volved in plays rather than books. 

It is to induce a well-balanced mind, to 
| discern and bring out gently but surely 
any talented apitude for intellectual ac- 
quirements of manual skill. 

It is to apply the maternal instinct in- 
telligently, to make the conscientious 
mother in easy circumstances her child's 
true educator during its tenderest years. 

It is to relieve parents of narrow means 
partially of the charge of their very 
young children for part of the day, and 
during that time to train them properly. 

It is finally to prepare children for 
school, to fit them for learning more 








accidental and irrational into the univer-| readily, to sow the first seeds that are to 
sal and reasonable. The teacher who is! yield adults of sound mind in a sound 
strong enough to secure the performance! body,—good citizens and true christians. 
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TEACHER’s ReGistER. —For the mutual | 
convenience of school authorities and | 
heads of institutions having occasion to 
employ teachers, principals or profess- 
ors, at any time, and those seeking en- | 
sagements of this kind, D. Appleton & 
Co. have prepared a register for a sys- 
tematic record of all applications for po- | 
sitions, and requisitions for teachers. It 
is intended to give all necessary particu- 
lars in each case, so that school authori- 
ties seeking eligible teachers, or profess. | 
ors for any department, may be placed in | 
immediate communication with the prop- 
er parties, 

No charge is made for their services. | 
Blanks giving full information, will be 
forwarded on receipt of stamp for post- | 
age. Teachers and schools are cordially | 
invited to avail themselves of the facili- 
ties we offer whenever occasion may re- 
quire. They will esteem it a favor to be 
notified of a vacancy that teachers or 
others may hear of at any time. Address | 
D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broad- 
way, New York. 


ACADEMY At WHrrrwatren. — This 
pleasant village is a favored spot. Be-' 
sides the Normal School it now has the 
“ Whitewater Collegiate Institute, a Sem- 
inary for young ladies and gentiemen.” 
The Rev. C. N. Stowers, late of Milwau- 
kee, and 8. R. Winchell, late principal 
of the Milwaukee High School, are as- 
sociate principals in the enterprise. The 
Register informs us that the Institute 
opened Oct. 18th, as advertised, “ with an 
encouraging attendance and promise of 
patronage, considering all the circum- | 
stances.” This class of schools is one 
much needed in the state, and we are glad | 
to chronicle an addition to their number. 


Pror. LovEWELL, We are sorry to say, | 
did not accept the place offered him at 
Whitewater, as professor of Natural Sci- 
ence. Prof. Kleeberger, who now fills the 
post, is a graduate of the Platteville Nor- 
mal School, and has for sometime been 
a student at the Shefiield Scientific Insti- 
tute, New Haven, Conn. 


; age. 
= 


/ whom are inthe Freshman Class 
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HOME ITEMS. 


A KINDERGARTEN has been opened xt 
Sheboygan by Miss Lucy Thayer.—W. 
A. Walker is superintendent in Manite- 
woe county, vice M. Kirwan, resigned.— 
Geo. C. Bannan is Principal of the Kenv- 
sha High School.—I. N. Stewart has ta- 


| ken charge atGrand Rapids. A. If. Craig 


has been appointed superintendent in his 


| place, in Waukesha county.—Mrs. John 


Allison las opened an academy at Spur- 
ta—W. W. Ray, from St. Joseph, Mich., 
is Principal at Mineral Point—W. J. 
Brown has gone from Wauwatosa to Wan- 
kesha.— Carroll College (Waukesha), 
opened this yerr with 95 students.—A. C. 


| Wallin is one of the Principals at Prai- 
rie du Chien.—F. B. Smith is in charge 


at River Falls.—Supt. Spencer’s Institute 
at Princeton, Green Lake county, enroll- 
ed 85 members.—W. J. Brier has gone 


‘from Baraboo to Plymouth.—J. G. Da- 
' vies is Principal at Waupaca.—Whitewa- 


ter Normal School has now three terms 
in the year instead of two.—The Model 
Departments of the new Norma! Schoo! 
at River Falls are both full—Marathon 


county lately held its Eighth Annual In- 


stitute—Miss Hattie Corning took the 
prize as best speller at the Columbia 
County Institute. 

i Business Matters, 2% 

Bills have been sent out to subscribers 
in arrears for 1875. We shall esteem it « 
favor if all indebted will remit promptly, 
that the accounts for the year may be 
closed up. We should also be glad it 
those whose subscriptions are due for 
part of 1875 would remit for that portion 
of the year—ending with December—ui 
the same rate as the original subscription, 
with the addition of 5 cents say for post- 
We wish to square up every thing 
to the close of the year and volume. 


THe Sratk Untversrtry has in attend. 
ance upwards of 450 students, 80 of 
The 
number of them in the Classical Course 
is double what it was a year ago, which 
we hail as a good omen. 

















Book Notices. 


BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


Arr CuLruRE, a Hand Book of Art| 


Technicalities and Criticisms, from the 
Works of John Ruskin. 
H. Platt. New York: John Wiley & 
Son. 

Into 2 logical mould of arrangement 
of topics in art, including Painting, 
Sculpture and Architecture, the two last 
veing but briefly treated, the compiler 
with excellent judgment and taste has 
poured the gold found in Ruskin’s treas- 
ure house. The book grew out of notes 
made in teaching art-lecture classes, and 


is we should say the highest and best au- | 


thority in the form of a class or text- 
book to be found. 
have appeared as the true prophet of the 


gospel of beauty, in an age, when art, | 


though widely cultivated, is in great 
danger of deterioration and abuse. The 
key note to his teachings is that true art 
rests on a moral basis. In this point of 
view his writings have a most healthy 
and elevating tendency. But beside this, 
his development of art-principles and his 
searching criticisms are beyond all 
praise. We could wish some of the pres- 
ent furor about “English Literature ” 
were turned to the study of this admira- 
ble book. 
A CLAss Book or CHEMISTRY. 
Youmans. 
Co. 


By E. L. 


This isa revised and much improved 


By Rev. W.. 





E 'training they get. 
For Ruskin seems to | 5 ys 
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with the subject as belongs to a wide and 
varied culture. The author’s reputation 
as an accomplished chemist and lucid 
writer is well known. 


THE TEACHER'S Hanp Book, for the In- 
stitute and for the Class Room. By 
W. F. Prewrs, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Winona, Minnesota. 
New York and Chicago: A.S. Barnes 
& Co. Price $1.50, post-paid. 

This book is noticeable as paying a 
good deal of attention to the matter of 
Institutes and institute work. This is 
well, as for the mass of teachers institute 
training is about all the professional 
The work also dis- 
cusses General Principles, A Course of 
Instruction, Recitation, Methods apd 
Formation of Character. Mr. Phelps is 
not one of those cautious writers who 
simply record what has been settled and 
determined, but puts forth his own 
thoughts with frankness and boldness. 


| Hence he makes you think, and if you 


don’t agree with him you are put upon 
the task of finding out why, and in the 
process you may conclude that you do, 
on the whole. Several chapters are oc- 
cupied with searching Professional 


Questions, of a practical character. 


AN ELEMENTARY 


New York: D. Appleton & | 


edition of a work which first appeared in | 


1852. 


and is an admirable resume of the sci- 


It is based on the “new system,” | 
| alone, or almost wholly so, was manifest- 


ence in its more recent developments and | 


discoveries. 


It goes over the three de-| 


partments of Chemical Physics, (inelud- | 
ing a very interesting chapter on Spec- | 


trum Analysis), Chemical 


and Descriptive Chemistry. The science 


is peculiarly attractive for the reason that | 


it involves so much of the exactitude of 


inathematics, and yet arouses the imag. | 
ination by its novelties and never ending | 


developments. The book before us is not 
intended as a manual for the special stu- 


dent, but is well adapted to the wants of | 


} 


the general reader, and that large class of | 


students who wish so much acquaintance 


Princip’es | 


Manvan or Latry 

Prose Composition. By S. R. Win- 

chell, A. M., (late Principal Milwaukee 

High School.) Philadelphia: J. H. 

Butler & Co. 142 pp. 12 mo. 

The old way of teaching Latin, when 
we were young, which was by analysis 


ly imperfect. The same exercise of com- 
mon sense which now dictates that syn- 
thesis shall play an important part in 
studying the mother-tongue is applied to 
other languages. A boy would learn 


/something about a locomotive by taking 


‘to the current grammars, the grammati- 





it to pieces, but a good deal more by put- 
ting one together. So with his Latin. 
Though he may never practically use the 
ability to compose in that tongue, it adds 
exceedingly to the discipline imparted by 
the study. Mr. Winchell has done good 
service in adding another manual to 
those already in use. Instead of referring 
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cal principles are 
connection with 
feature, together 


concisely re-stated, in 


with the progressive 


vocabularies, the index to synonyms and | 


an English-Latin vocabulary, puts the 
whole apparatus needed by the student 
before him. The book strikes us with 
much favor. 


A Trext-Book ON CrvtL GOVERNMENT, in 
the United States. By GrorcE H. 
Martin, Teacher of Civil Polity, etc., 
in Bridgwater (Mass.) Normal School. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago. Price $1.25, post paid. 


This book is less dry and technical | 


than some of those issued on the subject. 


It presents underlying principles clearly, | 
explains, county, city and town govern. | 
ment as well as state and national, giving | 
the civil history of the different colonies | 


and states so far as they differed in their 
forms of government, and presenting the 
subject by topics with proper omission 
of useless details. 
ficient advancement, and taught in the 


way the author recommends—by discus. | 


sion rather than by formal recitation— 
there is no doubt the subject may be 
made both interesting and useful. Fora 
class-book it is about the best we have 
examined, but it would be improved by 
additional chapters on county and town 
government as they exist in the west, 
where the types somewhat differ from 
those at the east. There, the town is most 
prominent; here the county. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN STATE 


HORTICULTURAL SOCTETY—1875. Mad- 
ison: E. B. Bolens, State Printer. 


This volume contains besides the An- | 
nual Address by President Stickney, of 


Wauwatosa, and the Transactions and 
Discussions at the Annual Meeting, many 
valuable papers, presenting almost every 
topic interesting to horticulturists. 
The varied contents were prepared for 
the press by the late Secretary Geo. E, 


Morrow, and the Recording Secretary, | 


F. W. Case. Notice is made of several 


local societies, which it is to be hoped 


will multiply in number. 


each lesson, and this | 


For students of suf. | 


Wisconsin Fournal of Education. 


| TRANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN STATE 
AGRICULTURAL Society. Yol. XIIT., 
1874-75. Prepared by W. W. Field, 
Secretary. Madison: E. B. Bolens, 
State Printer. 
This volume is of more than common 
| interest. Besides more formal and rou. 
tine matter, the Report of Secretary 
Field, the Addresses by President Stilson, 
| : . a ae 
at the Annual Convention and Exhibi- 
tion; and the reports of Superintendents 
of Departments, we find Addresses and 
| Papers not only on Agriculture in its 
more general aspects, but on a variety of 
special and related subjects, as stock, 
horses, bees and fish; the dairy, orchard, 
garden and lawn; soils, gypsum and 
peat; agricultural machinery and light- 
ning rods; hard times, interest, currency 
and monopolies; dress and women’s ad- 
vancement. In a paper by Hon. M. Kk. 
| Young, on the Need of Organization 
| among Producers, we find the following 
remarks, which are well worth ponder- 
ing: 

| “The popular movements in constitut- 

| ing authority in public affairs should be 

changed. The caucus system, as now 
run, is a boisterous failure or sneaking 
sham in the transfer of power, leading 

}all honest observers to the conviction 

| that if all experience has been able to 

| furnish no better, neither chance nor in- 
tention could possibly furnish any worse. 
It should be abolished, or the attendance 
| of all voters should be made compulsory. 

And the ballot should be made compu!- 

sory also. si > * #* # 
“There is no reason why the state 

| Should educate the growing citizen to fit 
;him for voting and then lose it all by 
leaving it to his discretion. In allowing 
voters to absent themselves from the 
| polls the rule of the majority becomes 
utterly impracticable.” 

NAtioNaL Scnoon Sincer, for Day 
Schools and Juvenile Singing Classes 
Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago. Price 35 cents. 
This is evidently not a chance medley 

of odds and ends, but a collection ot 

school songs above the ordinary article, 
| both in music and sentiment, embracing 
| quite a number of original pieces. We 

,do not know who have been concerne! 

in the compilation, but they have done 2 

good work and the publishers have done 

a good thing in issuing the book. 














Book Notices. 


InpEx Rerun; or, Index of Subjects, 
with an Introduction. By Joun Topp, 
D. D., author of the “ Student’s Man- 
nal.’ Northampton, Mass: Bridgman 
& Childs. 

This is another old friend, not so much 
with a new face as a new dress. Many 
eminent men have recommended keeping 
a common-place book of one’s reading, 
arranged in a manner convenient for ref- 
erence. Not one of the least benefits of 
the practice is the cuitivation it gives to 
the student’s power of condensation. 
Carried out with good judgment and per- 
severence, such books become valuable 
repositories of thought. It is not a bad 
thing to have one for your own thoughts 
(if you happen to have any worth pre. 


serving), as wellas for those of other peo- | 


ple. Then if you fill several such books | 
you have the means of measuring your | 
mental growth. No industrious student 
will regret the purchase and use of this 


valuable help to the preservation of his | 


gains. 
PRACTICAL Eruics, for Schools and Fam- 
ilies. By Matitpa Fietcuer. A. 8. 


sarnes & Co., New York, Chicago and | 
N. Orleans, Price, $1.00, post- paid. 


We imagine the excellent authoress of 
this unique book to belong to the worthy 


people known as Friends. At all events 
she is imbued with their spir of high 


moral discernment. The work is in the 
form of question and answer, which on 
such a subject has its advantages. The 
subject is illustrated and made more at- 
tractive to the young by means of an in- 
genious chart, in which the moral virtues 
ure shown to depend upon Love, Refiec- 
tion, Conscience and Will. The book 
contains no more than might be easily 
gone through in any common school, as 
iu general exercise, to the great benefit of 
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both teacher and pupils, and is also an 
admirable book for the family. 


Manuva or ALGEBRA. By Wo. G. PECK, 
LL. D., Prof. of Mathematics, ete., in 
Columbia College. A. 8. Barnes, & 
Co., New York, Chicago and New Or- 
leans. 

This treatise first appeared as the well 
| known University Algebra in the Davies’ 
| Mathematical Course. The author was 

at that time associated with Prof. Davies 
in the Department of Mathematics in 

Columbia College. It now appears in 
a revised form, as partof his own Mathe- 
matical Series. The old work was re- 
ceived with great favor. The new one 

}exhibits several improvements 


“It car- 
ries out even more fully than the former 
jissue, the spirit and ideas of Bourdon, 
one of the great masters of the science. 
|The mechanical execution of the book is 
| admirable. It will be sent post-paid for 
| $1.60. 


| ScHEDLER’s MANvAL for the use of the 
| globes is published by E. Steiger, 22 and 
|24, Frankfort street, New York, and is 
not only valuable but very interesting. 
The discussion of the International Date- 
Line is peculiarly so, and is a subject 
very imperfectly treated in the geogra- 
phies. Price 25 cents. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

We have enough of the back numbers 
advertised for last month, except the fol- 
lowing: March, April, May and Decem- 
ber, 1871; February, 1872; June, 1873. 

We would like a few copies of June and 
July, 1875, and will return the postage 
on any sent to us by subscribers who do 
not care to preserve them. 

We will send missing numbers gratu- 
itously to any wishing to complete files, 
in all cases where we have them to spare. 
Postage about 3 cents on a number. 
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RIDPATH'S SCHOOL HISTORY, 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Edueators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Aiuous is 
eon distinetive excellencies are the unity. accuracy and brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom 
from prejudice and partiality; the elegance, beauty and originality of the Style, and its superb 1llus- 
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